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_ PERIL AND PREPARATION oun: 





riousness of yr measures made by 
Morrison Oe m Tuesday can be 

red by no one. Ont d 10t made and must 
not be received in any alarmist spirit. It is plain that in the present 
state of the world military unpreparedness would be beyond pardon. 
It is equally plain that in the perfectly proper desire to draft every 
available man into productive industry we have demobilised to some- 
thing very near the point of military unpreparedness. The first 
Necessity is to strengthen the Regular Army. That is being done in 


men for three months after their 
That will mean a gain of 80,000 men by 
the end the year. The next essential step, though Mr. Morrison 
did not emphasise it, is to exert every possible means to recruit more 
men for the Regular Army ; that is largely a question of improved pay 
and conditions, particularly married quarters. The promised recruit- 
ing campaign for the auxiliary forces is a wise step, but something 
more than that is needed. The country was never as full as it is 
today of trained men, who could in case of crisis be called up and 
mobilised for service. But what preparations have been made for 
that? Clearly ex-Servicemen should be divided into those working 
in essential and non-essential industries respectively. The first 
business is with the latter. Each of them should be allotted here and 
now to a particular military unit, so that in the event of a call-up 
every man would know at once where to go, and every unit would 
know how many men, and what men, to prepare for. Arrangements 
of this kind may have been made. If they have not been 
announced. If they have not been made they should at once be 
most seriously considered. 

But in modern warfare—more than ever, almost 
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That aspect of 


Warlare—weapons are even more important than men. 

the present situation must be given the most urgent attention. The 
need for more and more up-to-date equipment, particularly fighter 
aircraft, means inevitably diverting men from productive to non- 
productive industry—a grave step to take in such economic conditions 
as exist today. But this would be the last Government to make suc 

a decision if the decision were not forced on it. Details of the plat in 


discussion and criticism. 
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The 


Berlin and Moscow 

Whether the transference of the talks on Berlin from the German 
capital back to the Russian makes any practical difference has still 
to be disclosed. Two clear issues remain to be determined—whether 
the Russians propose to check the attempts at mob-rule whicl 
have manifestly been instigating in the eastern sector of Berlin ; 
whether Marshal Sokolovsky, in raising again at Berlin points which 
it was supposed had been settled at Moscow, and adding others to 
them, was acting on his own initiative or in accordance with instruc- 
tions from Moscow. The former question can wait; the latter is 
vital. Till it is known what the result of the visit of the three 
Western Power envoys to M. Molotov on Tuesday was there is Little 
that can be said with advantage, except that both precedent and 
knowledge of Marshal Sokolovsky’s character leads almost inescapably 
to the conclusion that whatever he said in the Berlin discussions was 
whatever he had been told to say. In the capital itself the mass- 
demonstrations that have taken place might have led to serious 
trouble, but apart from several illegal arrests, followed by intolerable 
By the Soviet authorities, nothing very disturbing 
happened. There is some significance, moreover, which will not be 
lost on the Germans themselves, in the relative failure of the 
elaborately organised Communist demonstration in the Russian sector 
last Sunday. The one achievement of the Communists is to have 
compelled the City Council by riotous attacks to leave the City 
Hall in the Russian Zone and establish itself in mew quarters under 
British protection. Apart from that, and the approach of winter, 
nothing is moving in Russia’s favour. The contrast both in spirit 
and in material circumstances between the Soviet and the Western 
Zones is growing more marked daily. That, of course, it must be 
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recognised, may not be calculated to make the Russians more 
peaceably-minded. 
A Government in France 
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Schuman or M. Marie, except in so far as Deputies, particularly 
the Socialists, may have become convinced at last of the peril in 
which their recent irresponsibility has involved both their own 
country and all Europe. For M. Queuille’s courage there can be 
nothing but admiration. He can offer no programme that differs 
substantially from those that brought his predecessors down, for 
in France as in Britain no cure exists for present ills but hard 
work and sacrifice. A member M. Herriot’s Radical Party, 
M. Queuille has taken the onerous portfolio of Finance and Economics 
himself and placed Socialists in the two important posts of Defence 
(M. Ramadier) and the Interior (M. Moch), With General de Gaulle 
showing some signs of tolerance towards the new administration, 
there is less probability of a combination of Right and Communists 
to bring down the Government. But the support promised by the 
Socialists is hesitant and grudging, and it has yet to be seen whether 
they are equal to facing the unpopularity which higher taxes and 
higher prices (bread was put up on Tuesday) may entail. M. 
Queuille, unfortunately, is a competent rather than an inspiring 
personality, and he hardly has it in him to stir the country to the 
willing acceptance of sacrifices. It is a grave matter that France 
should at this moment be of so little account in the councils of 
Europe. With the Third Assembly of the United Nations about 
to open in Paris, it is of the first importance that under M. Queuille’s 
lead the country should show itself capable of unity and stability. 
She must in the main achieve that unaided, but a closer association, 
which it is to be hoped is being worked out, between the Brussels 
Treaty States should do something to brace and strengthen her. 


of 


The Italian Colonies 
The discussions between 
Ministers on the future of the 
did no more—and were generally expected to do no more—than 
demonstrate once more the determination of Russia to prevent 
agreement between the Four Powers on anything anywhere at any 
time. Discussions on M. Vyshinsky’s declaration that the meeting, 
since it did not consist Foreign Ministers, had no statutory 
validity occupied tediously the greater part of the first 
sittings. That having been disposed of, or skated round, 
prospect of agreement one point, Somaliland, which all 
Powers wanted put under Italian trusteeship, shaped itself for one 
fleeting moment, but M. Vyshinsky soon found grounds for dis- 
sociating himself from a proposal which Russia has hitherto sup- 
ported. His contention was that the fate of one colony should not 
be settled till the fate of all could be decided, and in regard to Libya, 
which comprises Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan, and Eritrea 
no agreement exists. Britain is under special obligations to the 
Senussi in Cyrenaica, and the United States approves of a Senussi 
emirate, under United Kingdom trusteeship, there; France and 
Russia desire solutions differing from this, and differing from one 
another. The question goes now to the United Nations, and since 
the organ concerned is the Assembly, where Russia has not a veto, 
not the Security Council where she has, it is conceivable that a 
solution may yet be reached. But to say that puts a low estimate 
on Russia’s capacity for frustration. In the Assembly a two-thirds 
majority is necessary. It be hoped that during the debates 
there some word may be spoken on behalf of the native populations 

of the colonies and their desires. 


E.R.P. Settlement 


The settlement over the distribution of E.R.P. aid which 
arrived at last week in Paris will not please everybody, but further 
delay in reaching a settlement would have created a disastrous 
impression. It would, however, have been better if distribution had 
been made in Washington (as this country originally urged) instead 
of allowing American to intervene, directly through Mr. 
Harrimen, and indirectly through the Bizonia administration, in the 
Paris discussions. The pattern of relief payments and mutual credits 
which has emerged is substantially an American one, and it is no 
use pretending that there are not widespread misgivings about its 
long-term political and economic implications. It is not so much the 
actual proportions into which the $4,875 mullion of United States 
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aid are divided that have proved the stumbling-block. as the 
arrangements for internal trade between the sixteen Participating 


countries, which form an equally vital part of the plan for European 
recovery. As the result of a series of extremely complex calculations 
these countries have been assessed as creditors or debtors and on 
this basis has been estimated the extent to which they will require 
to give or receive each other’s assistance, through the agency of what 
are known as “unrequited exports.” This country, or rather the 
sterling area as a whole, is reckoned to be the largest creditor, and 
France the largest debtor. We therefore stand to contribute most 
to the common pool, both by exports for which we shall receive 
little of value in return and by unfreezing $200 million worth of ster- 
ling balances held by European countries. It is, of course, true that 
we are also the largest recipient of U.S. aid, but the fact that an 
agreement has been reached in Paris at all is due to our willingness 
to make very considerable concessions in respect of the amount 
and method of our trade with those countries which are, theoretically, 
less well-placed than we are ourselves. It may well be that any 
concession which helps to unblock the present stagnation in Europe’s 
trade is to be welcomed, but in our efforts to achieve this end we have 
made our own immediate tasks harder. 


The Parliament Act Battle 

The attempt of the Government to justify the convocation of a 
special session of Parliament this week for the sole purpose of 
carrying the controversy over the House of Lords a stage further 
is not impressive. Mr. Morrison on Tuesday made the best case 
he could, but Mr. Oliver Stanley’s citation of the Lord President’s 
speech of a year ago, when he protested that it was out of the 
question to call Members back in September to discuss the economic 
crisis and other equally urgent questions, was deadly. To force on 
this domestic controversy without the smallest provocation at a time 
of such international tension is a party manoeuvre indefensible by 
any standards. In one way only could good be extracted from 
evil—if a way were genuinely sought to reopen last session’s nego- 
tiations, which so nearly achieved an agreement, on both the con- 
stitution and the powers of the House of Lords. Despite the failure 
of men who tried honestly to succeed, the last word should not 
be considered to have been spoken. Either side could afford to give 
way on the contested three months of delaying-power which is all 
that separated, or still separates, the two parties (on the constitution 
of the Upper House complete agreement was reached). In all the 
argument the fact that the House of Lords in its new form would 
be one in which no party could count on a permanent majority, 
and which therefore would be no more prejudiced against the Left 
than against the Right, has been largely ignored. Agreement on 
this vital constitutional question even now would create new respect 
for Great Britain throughout the world. That is not a consideration 
which can be left out of account in next week’s debate. It imposes 
on either party in the House the duty of going to the utmost limit 
of conciliation. 





Wages and Profits 


Viewed in retrospect the Trades Union Congress at Margate must 
be regarded as reasonably satisfactory from the point of view of the 
community as a whole, which is the point of view that primarily 
matters. The danger that wage demands would be advanced, or 
supported, which the Government could not possibly concede, was 
very real. What was at stake was the principle of last year’s White 
Paper, that both wage increases and profit increases—or dividend 
increases—should be eschewed by common agreement for the present. 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s defence of that thesis impressed the Congress 
deeply, and was no doubt largely responsible for the fact that on 
Thursday, when the critical discussion took place, a motion calling 
for statutory control of profits was rejected, on the earnest appeal 
of the platform, backed by a striking speech from a young engineering 
draughtsman of 24, by 5,207,000 votes to 2,184,000. The figures 
show that trade unionism as a whole is standing by the Government 
and its industrial policy. None the less, the motion that was finally 
carried, by a virtually unanimous vote, called on the Government to 
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take more effective action to control prices, to maintain or extend 
cost-of-living subsidies and to impose stricter limitation on profits. 
What more effective action is practicable is not indicated. Sir 
Stafford Cripps demonstrated impressively the relative triviality of 
profits as compared with wages as a charge on industry, and it is 
certain that to tax profits even more drastically than at present would 
reduce output by removing an incentive which is just as important 
yn the employers’ side as wages on the men’s. While the Trades 
Union Congress has not increased the Government’s difficulties, 
it does nothing to diminish the Government’s anxieties. 


Squandering Experience 

A great deal of sound sense in company reports or speeches at 
company meetings never reaches the ears of anyone but a handful 
of shareholders. There is a great deal to reflect on, for example, in 
the remark made by the chairman of Manvers Main Collieries, that 
“many might question the value to the industry of having exchanged 
a thousand experienced chairmen and directors of colliery concerns 
for an additional 4,535 administrative and non-industrial employees 
with little or no knowledge of the direction of the industry.” Whether 
the figures are precisely accurate or not, the pertinence of the ques- 
tion is undeniable, and it applies to the complex steel industry even 
more decisively than to coal-mining. In the mines distinguished 
soldiers and others completely new to the industry have been put in 
positions of high responsibility—a fact which awakens not the 
enthusiasm but the mistrust of the workers, who have a natural 
preference for men who know their trade. It may be possible to 
nationalise iron and steel plants. It is not possible to nationalise the 
men who know how to organise and run the plants. Some of them 
might remain, as some of the 'eading figures in the coal industry have 
remained, but the majority would almost certainly take the opportunity 
of retiring instead of continuing their association with an industry 
in whose new form of organisation they could have no confidence. 
That any Government could contemplate jerking into new shape an 
industry running at present with unprecedented efficiency, and at a 
moment when its relation to the national fortunes may be so decisive, 
would be incredible if the Minister of Supply had not just repeated 
the announcement that a Steel Nationalisation Bill was definitely to be 
introduced. But a great deal may and will happen before any such 


measure becomes law. 


The Student Nurse’s Status 


The changes in salary for student nurses announced on Monday 
are of much greater importance than the mere addition of (roughly) 
£30 to the present annual stipends of £70, £80 and £90. From next 
January student nurses, instead of being given board, lodging and 
tuition and receiving payment which is little more than pocket 
money, will have handed to them the whole of their salary (£200 
for the first year), of which, if they are resident, they will hand 
back £100. Non-resident student nurses will receive not only the 
£200 but free meals and tuition. Rates will be the same for men 
and women, and there will be allowances for dependants, which 
will remove the difficulties of the girl who before could give no 
out of her £70. The effect of the whole reform will 
be to take the student nurse off the lowest rung of the nursing 
ladder and give her the status of student. These changes were 
agreed on after protracted discussions by the Nurses and Midwives 
Whitley Council, which came into being with the National Health 
Service on July §th and on which for the first time nurses have 
direct representation. There has, of course, been a good deal of 
unrest recently among student nurses, although they have already 
received a £15 rise this summer, and the first action of the Whitley 
Council was to consider representations from the student nurses’ 
associations. Meanwhile, nursing figures aré encouraging. From 
June, 1947, to June, 1948, there was a 2,000 increase in full-time 
nurses and a 7,000 increase in part-time nurses in England and 
Wales. The estimated shortage is still over 40,000, however, and it 
will grow more serious as hours are decreased. The Whitley Council 
has already shown itself a valuable agent for reform, It will find 
much more to do. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


“W’LL see you back at school,” said a Member of Parliament to 
a colleague after playing in a village cricket match last week- 
end, and the analogy, in this fourth year of this Parliament, couldn’t 
have been more exact. Members came back from the uncritical and 
expansive atmosphere of their constituencies or holidays to the 
corridor life of Westminster with a sense of oppression. A few shook 
hands and asked personal questions, but most Members passed each 
other with the deliberate stare that men assume when walking the 
deck of a ship. Except for congratulations to Maurice Webb, chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Labour Party, on his return to health, 
and sympathetic enquiries about the cause of Evan Durbin’s death, 
Parliament began where it left off. As always, some of the externals 
had changed during the recess. Instead of the scaffolding in St. 
Stephen’s entrance, which had meant running the gauntlet of a 
shower of stone-dust as Members entered, the passages had been 
encased in cardboard, so that one walked into St. Stephen’s Hall 
through what looked like the wings of a stage. Further on, the door 
into the smoking room from the library corridor had been changed, 
so that one Member after another got up after his drink and tried 
to go out the wrong way; and tea was no longer served on the 
terrace. 
7 « 

Once these intricacies had been mastered life was normal, 
On Monday few Members of the House of Commons attended the 
opening ceremony, but a red and white awning greeted peers and 
peeresses, and on Tuesday the City Members, Sir Andrew Duncan 
and Mr. Ralph Assheton donned top hats to assert, for not quite the 
last time, their ancient right of occupying seats on the Government 
Front Bench during the moving and seconding of the Address ; 
they were balanced on the Opposition Benches by Sir Patrick Hannon 
and Sir William Darling. Members wondered whether top hats will 
be seen in any future House of Commons, 


* * 


. * * * 


The supporters of the Government were unmoved by taunts that 
a session to amend the Parliament Act was a “ Party Pantomime ” 
at such a juncture in our affairs, agreeing with the Lord President 
that in principle no hereditary house should continue to have a 
controlling influence in the last two years of a Parliament’s life. 
To Labour Members the fact that the world is in a chaotic con- 
dition makes such a constitutional reform all the more necessary. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Oliver Stanley used the most of his opportunity 
to make fun of the shortest of all King’s Speeches. As he pointed 
out, the mover and seconder had usually to consult together to share 
out the subjects which the King’s Speech mentioned. On this 
occasion, if the mover had taken the first paragraph the seconder 
would have been left with the sentence “It is not proposed to 
bring any other business to the notice of the House.” 

* * . * 


In fact Mr, Leslie talked about the subject which most interested 
him and Mr. Symonds made a witty speech about Cambridge, in 
which he compared its modest industrialisation with the develop- 
ment of Oxford which has led it to be called “the Latin Quarter of 
Cowley.” He praised the part that Cambridge had played in the 
war, particularly in receiving evacuees of all kinds “from London 
children to the School of Economics.” “Surely,” replied Mr. 
Stanley, “no other city can have voluntarily assumed the burden 
of looking after so many children needing care and attention.” 

* * 7 * 


On Wednesday the House got down to serious discussion. Mr. 
Eden touched on every trouble spot except Berlin, which was ex- 
cluded by agreement, and Mr. Bevin replied in language which was 
disarming but difficult to follow. This provoked Mr. Pickthorn, a 
Cambridge don, into taunting him on his lack of clarity, a sally 
which many of his colleagues thought funny. A. M. C. 
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INDIA’S AGGRESSION 


HE war in Hyderabad will not be a long one. Reasonably 
good roads lead to the heart of the Nizam’s dominions, and 
along these the Indian troops, with their great superiority in 
numbers, armaments, aeroplanes and supplies, should have little 
difficulty in making a triumphant progress. But the operation which 
India has initiated is a war, and cannot be described by any more 
refined circumlocution. The issue which is now being settled by 
force is the independence of Hyderabad as a State. How much in- 
dependence it enjoyed in the past, how much the Nizam now claims, 
and how much the Government of India is prepared to allow 
for the future, are all matters of debate. But the fact remains that 
India has chosen to overthrow by violence a government which 
has, until now, been rightly regarded as her negotiating equal. 
This makes a war, not a police raid, and it also makes India un- 
equivocally the aggressor, in spite of all the extenuating arguments 
which may be produced. There are, of course, plenty of such 
arguments, good, bad and indifferent. Unfortunately the bad 
ones have been most plentifully used during the opening stages 
of the campaign. The State of Hyderabad is said to be in disorder, 
the “ law-abiding population ” to be living in a state of terror, and 
India’s mission “to restore normal conditions of security, law 
and order.” These are the words of General Rajendrasinhji, who 
commands the invading columns, but they echo, without any 
change of accent and without any greater approximation to the 
truth, the verbal fanfare with which Mussolini invaded Abyssinia 
and the German armies marched into Poland. The negotiations 
of the last few days preceding hostilities shifted from the legal 
aspects of the dispute to crystallise, on the Indian side. into what 
was in reality an ultimatum on two points: the immediate dis- 
bandment of the Razakars, and a free passage for Indian troops 
to occupy and operate from the garrison town of Secunderabad, ten 
miles from the capital, Hyderabad City, itself. A fundamentally 
poor legal case has thus been abandoned in favour of the blunt 
assertion of superiority ; it is all very like an incident from the 
seedier days of the East India Company. 

Although a settlement is now being sought by force. the origins 
of the dispute should not be lost sight of. They go back a long 
way, beyond the day a year ago when Britain surrendered power 
in India, back to the @eriodic skirmishes which took place in the 
years before the war between the Indian Princes and the Indian 
Congress for the allegiance of the States’ peoples. Nothing was 
ever decided in these early skirmishes, whose only achievement 
was to build up a tradition of mistrust between the two antagonists 
which is bearing fruit today. It was in these early days, too, that 
Mr. Nehru and other Congress leaders developed their instinctive 
hatred of the Princely States and everything connected with them 
which helps to explain why men, otherwise apparently reasonable 
and pacific, should become so impatient and unscrupulous when 
they are dealing with the Nizam. Mr. Nehru confesses to have 
felt “ stifled and suffocated” when he visited Hyderabad, which 
he called “an almost perfect feudal relic.” The war is thus seen 
by them as a crusade of the new light against the old darkness. 
and crusaders can always find ways and means to still their 
consciences. Mr. Gandhi, who knew more about the States and 
understood them better than any of the present Congress leaders, 
could have told them differently, and had he still been alive the 
present tragedy might have been avoided. But, prejudice apart, 
it is the legal origin of the dispute by which outside observers 
‘including the United Nations) will have to judge it. Here the 
main point at issue is the degree to which India can reasonably 
claim to be heir to the paramountcy which was previously vested 
in the British Crown. In its search for arguments with which to 
overawe Hyderabad the Indian Government has gone further than 


the Crown ever went, and denied that Hyderabad has sufficient 
attributes of statehood to entitle it to appeal to the United Nations 
That is certainly more than paramountcy ever meant. even if jj 
were agreed (as it is not) that India is the legitimate heir to the 
Crown in this respect. Unfortunately, the precise meaning of 
paramountcy has never been defined to everybody’s satisfaction, 
although it was always taken to mean that Britain, as the protecting 
power, had overriding rights in matters concerned with the defence 
and external affairs of the individual States. So much, and more. 
the Nizam has all along been prepared to concede to the Indian 
Government. It is also true that the Crown had the right to inter. 
vene, by force if necessary, in the internal affairs of a State wict 
gross maladministration seemed to make this extreme Step 
necessary. The present regime in Hyderabad is by no stretch 0 
imagination such as would ever have justified intervention. 

The Nizam can with justice claim that, whatever plans Mr. 
Nehru and his colleagues may have had up their sleeves at the 
time of the transfer of power, he himself was given to understand 
that, when British rule came to an end, he was entitled to choose 
as the future for his State either continued independence, or 
accession to Pakistan or to India. He may with equal justice claim 
that the negotiations he has carried on with India during the past 
year have been futile, since in point of fact only the third course 
was open to him, and that on terms dictated bv India. The 
accusations and counter-accusations about the Razakars, breaches 
of the Standstill Agreement of last November. India’s commercial 
blockade of Hyderabad, and the activities of the Hvderabad State 
Congress are of secondary significance, since no settlement of 
any of these points would have done anything to solve the funda- 
mental issue of the dispute ; whether or not Hyderabad was to be 
allowed any say in the terms of her future association with India. 
All the other Indian States, it is true, agreed with better or worse 
grace to accept the terms dictated to them, but this can be used 
as an argument neither against the legality nor the wisdom of 
Hyderabads resistance. It is not only some of the rulers who have 
found that their quick acquiescence brought a change for the 
worse ; the ruled have as yet seen no reason for rejoicing, and 
such of them who have the misfortune to belong to Moslem 
minorities are lucky if they are still alive to regret the past. 

The communal curse naturally adds bitterness to the dispute, 
and, it may be, more and worse things than bitterness. The 
Government of Pakistan must watch the present course of India’s 
behaviour with misgiving, alarmed not only at the extinction of 
the last Moslem ruler outside Pakistan’s own borders, but at the 
pattern of things to come in Kashmir. Here the United Nations 
managed to get a foot in the door before it was slammed. but India 
has more than three divisions tied up in Kashmir and the use of 
force in one part of the peninsula (in defiance, as it may well 
turn out, of United Nations censure) is likelv to encourage 
similar defiance elsewhere. The danger of the conflict extending 
is a real one. The very fact that the present crisis has come to a 
head forty-eight hours after the death of Mr. Jinnah may en- 
courage the rulers of Pakistan to show, perhaps in violent manner, 
that they are no less zealous than he was to champion the rights 
of their fellow Moslems elsewhere. There has never been any 
attempt in India to disguise the fact that the existence of Pakistan 
as a separate State is regarded there as a tragedy, and it is not 
necessarily a symptom of panic if the first reaction in Pakistan 
to war in Hyderabad is the strengthening of Pakistan’s own 
frontier defences. 

This country has a tremendous obligation to prevent the war 
from spreading. It is not simply that we are the member of the 
Security Council whose relations with India are closest. or that 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
the present war is a direct legacy of our rule in India, but that 
india is a Dominion, and we are now faced, for the first time in 
wr history, with the complications caused by a Dominion engaging 
na private war which is the subject of international debate. It 
nust be our endeavour to extiact what reasoned grounds for peace 
-an be found, and of these the one offering the best hope is the 
sossibility of a plebiscite, which has been agreed on in principle 
yy both sides. With all its shortcomings as a means for deter- 
mining the form of government in an oriental State, a plebiscite 
under United Nations auspices would give a chance for the main 
bjectives of both India and Hyderabad to be achieved without 
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further bloodshed. India could be assured that no hostile enclave 
would persist inside her borders, and Hyderabad could be assured 

of the continuity of her dynasty and the security of her 
Moslem minority. In this connection we would do well to remind 
Mr. Nehru of the words he used when, with passionate sincerity, 
he addressed the Indian people on the day in June last year on 
which the British plan for the transfer of power was announced: 

“The United India that we have laboured for,” he said, “ is not 
one of compulsion and coercion, but a free and willing association 
of free people.” That is not by any means the India that will, 
emerge from this unjust war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T will be a strange thing if the freedom of the Press has to be 
defended primarily against the National Union of Journalists, but 

hat body’s annual conference last week-end raises considerable appre- 
sension. First of all the Union passed a resolution calling on its 
nembers to refuse to handle articles on sport by non-journalists (why 
not articles on science, or religion, or for that matter politics, by non- 
journalists?). It then decided to instigate the Royal Commission on 
the Press to set up a Press Council, consisting half of representatives 
of proprietors and half of representatives of journalists’ unions (not 
merely of journalists) to oversee the Press in various ways. As has 
been ‘pointed out often enough, either such a body would have 
statutory powers, in which case the door to Government regulation 
of the Press would be flung wide open, or its findings would have 
the value of merely amiable opinions. I am glad to see that these 
points were driven well home by Mr. Murray Watson, President of 
the Institute of Journalists, in his Presidential address on Wednesday. 
The National Union of Journalists is an organisation in which Left- 
wing opinion is well entrenched, and which is working its hardest 
in journalism—in itself a flagrant infringement 


for the “closed shop ” 
The Institute opposes 


of the principle of freedom of the Press. 
straints. 


ull such re 


* * * * 


A very interesting document has just reached me—a list of 500 
leading Communists in countries of the Eastern hemisphere, other 
than Russia, compiled by a sub-committee of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives at Washington. 
Since curiosity has this in common with charity, that it begins at 
home, I turned naturally to the United Kingdom entry. This 
country, regrettable to say, produces no more than 25 leading Com- 
munists. Messrs. Gallacher and Piratin are, of course, among them, 
with the editor of the Daily Worker and his wife, Harry Pollitt and 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane. But there are other entries of greater 
interest. Fellow personalities in the portrait gallery are Ted Bramley, 
“son of a former charwoman at the Russian Embassy,” and C. G. T. 
Giles, Eton and King’s, Headmaster of Acton County School. Of 
A. L. Horner, the miners’ leader, it is recorded that he was a lay 
preacher at 16 and subsequently (or so it seems) attended the 
Baptist Training College, Birmingham. The non-appearance of the 
Dean of Canterbury is a little perplexing. Surely membership of the 
Board of the Daily Worker is sufficient proof of true-red loyalty. 

* *x * * 

Mr. R. J. Minney, who has written plays and film-scripts, must 
be reflecting a little about his wisdom in proffering himself (if he 
did proffer himself ; he may have been invited) as witness before 
the Royal Commission on the Press to say what he thought about 
film critics. He said a good deal. He said they were venal, 
unprincipled persons who took bribes, and that they were “lured 
to the studios with the bait of drinks and a trip to the Palais de 
Danse with a girl friend.” He admitted that his allegations were 
based on second-hand evidence, but there it was. So some film 
critics decided to go before the Royal Commission, too, and their 
evidence is published in Cmd. 7512, price 9d. They expressed their 
views on Mr. Minney. Mr. Winnington, of the News Chronicle, 
verred that “Mr. Minney has specialised in unnecessarily banal, 
idiotic and vulgar films that cater for the lowest demands of the 
box-office.” Miss Lejeune, of the Observer, referring to Mr. Minney’s 
on “Press receptions” after pre-views, remarked, “He 


strictures 


Ytiimw 


himself produced ‘The Wicked Lady’ and ‘The Idol of Paris’ 
and after each of these the customary Press reception was held 
Both films were severely criticised, notwithstanding. ‘ Idol of Paris,’ 
indeed, received more unanimously critical severity than any film 
I can recall until the recent case of ‘ No Orchids for Miss Blandish.’ ” 
Mr. Stephen Watts, of the Daily Express, believes that Mr. Minney’s 
hostility to the critics arises from a sense of grievance. “He makes 
(and apparently believes in the merits of) films like ‘ Madonna of the 
Seven Moons’ and ‘ The Wicked Lady’ and ‘Idol of Paris’ and he 
is angry when told by the critics that they are contemptible rubbish, 
doing active harm to the prestige of British films.” Honours even ? 


Or not ? 
* * * * 


In his British Association address condemning what he described 
as the totally unscientific convention dictating retirement at the age of 
60 or 65 Sir Ernest Rock Carling, the eminent surgeon, had not to 
turn far for proof of his thesis, for he himself was born in 1877. Even 
better examples are some of the “seventy-eighters,” who are pur- 
suing their paths in public life as actively as if they were still in the 
middle fifties. Viscount Addison, Leader of the House of Lords, is 
as lively in body and mind as any member of the Cabinet, though 
Mr. Noel Baker could possibly beat him in a sprint. Lord Samuel 
is no less vigorous mentally and physically, as his own address to the 
British Association on Sunday, and every public speech he makes, 
convincingly indicate. As for General Smuts, his activities during 
his crowded visit to England this summer, and his regular weekly 
ascent of Table Mountain, leave nothing more to be said. But let 
me be strictly accurate. “ Seventy-eighters” is not quite right, for 
Lord Samuel, though born in 1870 like General Smuts, will not be 
actually seventy-eight till November. Lord Addison, on the other 
hand, will be eighty next June. In another field very honourable 
mention should be made of Mr. W. W. Hadley, who is still blithely 
editing the Sunday Times at 82. 

* * * * 

I do not know who Mr. Henry Thompson is, but he must be a 
very happy man. He has received from Mr. Henry Chellew— 
Henry Chellew, M.A., LL.D., I now observe—a piece of paper 
(described in a covering letter as a parchment, which it is not) 
declaring him a Doctor of Philosophy, Honoris Causa, of the 
Académie et Université Internationale, Founded 1880, Reorganised 
1937, Chartered—I should very much like to know what this means 
—1947 ; President: His Imperial and Royal Highness Prince Eugene, 
Duke of Athens (so far unidentifiable). I repeat my suggestion of 
last week that they should put these things on sale at Woolworths, 
or at any rate let Woolworths have a supply to wrap up more 
important purchases in. 

+ + * 7 

A week or two ago I referred to imaginative persons who 
visualised Lord Kemsley sitting like a bloated spider in his web 
doing all sorts of things which no respectable Press Baron should 
dream of doing. I am now charged with error in the matter of sex, 
not Lord Kemsley’s—that appears to be beyond dispute—but the 
spider’s. It is apparently feminine spiders that sit bloated in webs, 
the males, I suppose, absenting themselves on other lawful occasions. 
For “his web,” therefore, read “her web.” (Similarly, in another 
connection, I most reprehensibly wrote “the first Lord Esher,” 
when it should have been “the second Lord Esher.” JANUS. 
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POLISH IMPRESSIONS 


By RICHARD HUGHES * 


* RON curtain” is one of the most misleading similes current ; 

for a curtain has a behind and a before. The simile suggests 
a kind of optical Great Wall of China following the Western frontiers 
of Russia’s satellites; once you are through it, there should be 
nothing to interrupt your view of the recesses of the Kremlin and 
of the furthest Siberian steppes. But that imagination is fond. 
There is no going through the “iron curtain.” The difficulty of 
vision to which we have given that over-picturesque name is more 
like a thin mist. Wherever you are, in a mist, you can see objects 
close at hand practically without impediment. A hundred yards 
away they become mysterious, distorted and of uncertain meaning. 
Distant objects are totally invisible, and your limited circle of vision 
moves with you as you move. 

Certainly the Poles do not feel themselves to be “behind” an 
obscurity, but rather that they are surrounded by it. They know 
even less of what goes on across the Russian frontier than they know 
of the West. Polish scientists know no more than we do about 
the progress of Russian science. (I doubt if their biologists have 
better information than Professor Haldane about the fate of Vavilov.) 
Russian books and translations from the Russian, except Marxist 
holy writ, are as scarce in Polish bookshops as Soviet citizens in the 
streets of Warsaw. This thick atmosphere is nothing very new ; 
epidemic throughout the world, it is endemic in Eastern Europe, 
more particularly Russia. Moreover, like heresy-hunting, it is 
symptomatic of theocracies. 

Landing in Poland, then, I could expect to see what lay under 
my nose as clearly as anywhere else ; but it would be a pretence 
to suggest that I could see very far beyond. In Breslau, ruins. A 
city shattered by artillery looks different from one bombed by 
aircraft ; bombs pick out the roofs, leaving the city like an opened 
honeycomb, but shells attack the walls. The roofs fall only when 
there is not enough wall left to support them. Even then the walls 
remain as jagged brick shapes, irregularly serrated, punctured, 
shattered. Life returns first at ground-floor level, tidy behind plate- 
glass and cement, leaving the ruins above as an outsize crazy 
crenellation. 

Breslau was one of the last cities of the Reich where the Nazi 
armies held out; hence the battering. Now, as Wroclaw, it is the 
spearhead of Poland in the “ recovered” territories. The Germans 
are gone—man, woman and child. The new citizens of Wroclaw 
have arrived and are still arriving daily in trainloads, carrying little 
suitcases, marching through the city in the damp early morning to 
their new quarters. Many of them come from Lwow and other 
eastern territories formerly Polish but now annexed to Russia. (It 
is odd that the Lwow accent should now be heard chiefly in Silesia.) 
Thus it is little use asking your way of a stranger in the street ; 
if you have been in town three days you may have been there 
longer than he has. It is better to steer by the exquisite steel needle 
rising from the Exhibition grounds, spiring without guys over two 
hundred feet into the sky, the light at its tip glowing at night over 
the city like a guiding star. 

Not far east of Wroclaw are forest-bordered fields where scores 
of wrecked fighter aircraft still lie undisturbed, their twisted bodies 
silvery against the dark pines like fish discarded on the beach, the 
fruitful plough of the peasant already filching each last inch of 
ground around them. From there for two hundred miles the plain 
stretches to Warsaw and the sandy Vistula. Yet this plain gives 
no feeling of vastness, rather of variety, charm, minuteness and 
detail. It is a country of small farms, each differently laid out; 
irregular patches of woodland, duck-ponds, occasional modest 
avenues; and here and there an abandoned manor, hidden in 
overgrown shrubbery. Clearly it is land which the peasants not only 
cultivate but love. I think they will take hardly to collectivisation 
now that the time is coming. 

The ruins of Wroclaw were no preparation for the ruins of 
Warsaw. Wroclaw is shattered, but Warsaw has been demolished. 
No great city in human history has been treated like this since 
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Carthage. This was not merely the battering of artillery ; it 

the uniform, methodical, efficient work of Nazi demolition squade 
They had drders fot merely to leave Warsaw uninhabitable, but . 
leave it beyond the remotest hope of rebuilding. Mediaeval churchg 
and the Singer skyscraper, shops, tenement buildings, houses, palao 

sewers, offices—all equally were just so many technica] peoblen 
in destruction. Blobs of concrete hang threaded on their twistd 
reinforcement ; sheets of concrete flooring are shredded like Carl. 
board ; but the main impression is of mountains of brick, billiog 
of bricks, each one of which over the course of centuries had in i 
turn been separately laid in its place by a human hand, now undon 
together in a huge dusty disorder. 

Even the Polish Government at first thought the Germans ha 
succeeded, and contemplated moving the capital to Lodz. But th 
people flocked back like ants to a trodden ants’-nest, and rebuildig 
began instantly. House by house, street by street, quarter by quarter 
Warsaw is rising again with a rapidity incredible to a Londone. 
It is like seeing Phoenix assembled under your eyes feather ty 
feather. There is nothing shoddy about this rebuilding, nothig 
temporary, no utility standards, no prefabs, no priority apparent} 
even for the useful over the materially useless. Palaces are rebuil 
stone by stone as they were before their destruction. Museums 
theatres, churches—yes, churches, too, get State subsidies—ay 
returning to normal even more rapidly perhaps than housing 
Private houses, moreover, can be fitted in the rebuilding with even 
comfort the owner can afford. It is notable that a great deal- 
someone told me fifty per cent.—of this rebuilding is being don 
by private enterprise. 

Thus Warsaw is in no sense today a depressing city. 
atmosphere is one of vigour and hope. Whence does this vigo 
spring? Mainly, of course, from the age-old spiritual reservoi 
of this eternally insurgent and resurgent people ; but it has al 
I believe, more fleshly sources. There is in Poland no food 
rationing whatever. There seems to be plenty of food in the shop 
Food in the restaurants is rich, abundant and beautifully cook 
(I have had an excellent meal, too, in a country inn.) In short 
you can eat whatever you can pay for. It actually seems a litt 
shocking to a contemporary Englishman (much as the old Ada 
in him may enjoy the experience) to find himself in a count 
where a man’s diet depends almost entirely upon his purse. But i 
practice it is making a twofold contribution to the recovery of Poland 
In a country where other consumer goods are much scarcer tha 
here it provides an incentive to effort ; it also gives to the humar 
frame that energy from which alone the utmost effort can b 
derived. 

In the National Museum on the banks of the Vistula there is a 
exhibition of Gothic art drawn from churches all over Poland 
carved crucifixions for the most part, and martyrdoms executed wit 
an almost casual realism that contrasts strangely with the dreamy 
formalism in which the West traditionally drapes such scenes. Fo 
these artists torture must have been as familiar material for t 
sketchbook as was the market-place or meadow.. One realises tha 
for a nation whose ancestors had been ‘neighbours of the Teutonic 
Knights, Auschwitz and Belsen had little novelty except in theit 
statistics. I went straight from this exhibition to the ghetto, a bide 
area which has not only been ruined, demolished but fiatteried; 
a wide plain of rubble some six feet above street level, in which 
some twenty thousand bodies are crushed, faintly smelling. The 
sculptured memorial set up there by Western Jewry, with its 
theatrical rhythms and its fake nobility of gesture, is horrible in its 
incomprehension of that senseless, shapeless slaughter and destruction 
without tragedy and without heroism. 

No one denies, of course, that the present Communist-dominateé 
Government is a minority Government, or that some of its servants 
might have cause to fear for their skins if it fell. It starts with 
much against it. The Catholic Poles, like the Irish, are congenital} 
“agin the Government,” whatever it is. The Polish countrysid 
has no tender memories of the ubiquitous Jewish money-lend 
and much of the power today is in Jewish hands, ‘particularly now 
that the process of squeezing out Gomulka from the pall) 
triumvirate has begun. Historically the Poles have suffered mud 
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joom the Russians. They have few illusions about Russia today ; and 














2 ae Government policy—this, of course, was the issue on which 
ie en 2 Gomulka was defeated—is increasingly made in Moscow. But it 
church would be wholly unrealistic to Suppose that this Government has 
. she not got a considerable measure of national support. It is a fact 
, 8 visible in the ordered resurgence of national life, which could never 
, pees take place under a Government which was wholly hated and wholly 
tyrannical. The Poles are showing initiative, and you cannot impose 
ike car... : 
, bare by decree. mere xt 
ad in jx Much of this support derives, directly or indirectly, from the 
v undonfy person of M. Minc, the Minister of Industry, one of the ablest 
practical economists in Europe today. But its mainspring is simpler, 
rans hd if more melancholy. Almost every political choice in Poland’s 
But th history has been a choice of evils ; and this is no exception, Whatever 
-buildig Russia has done or does to arouse Polish hatred, it pales beside 
-quarte what Hitler did. Against any Possible question of a revival of 
ondone German power Russian domination seems the lesser evil. If there 
ther Wy is any hundredth possibility of truth in the Russian allegation that 
nothin Fascism is being reborn in America—well, even Communism would 
Parent be better than that. 
> rebuil 
scum AFTER JINNAH 
1¢s— 
id By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
th every AST Sunday the B.B.C., in reporting the death of Mr. Jinnah, 
| deal L quoted the views of their “ India and Pakistan” correspondent, 
1g don obviously from Delhi, to the effect that this represented the greatest 
challenge to Pakistan since its birth, and that there was no one in 
Th@ Pakistan to take the late Governor-General’s place. Lamentable 
vigou™l as is the loss of Mr. Jinnah, especially at this stage, it is important 
servoing not to exaggerate its effect. It is certainly true that Pakistan cannot 
as al produce another Jinnah, any more than America could produce a 
» food# second Roosevelt or Great Britain could have found a comparable 
shops substitute for Mr. Churchill during the war. But Mr. Jinnah had 
cook made the plan and laid the foundations, and was well on the way 
| shortl to completing the main structure of the State. He has left behind 
a lit him a small but able body of men quite determined and capable 
Adan’ enough, if not of completing the task as quickly and efficiently as 
ountrgs =he might have done, at least of making good progress. The Prime 
But igf Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, whom we hope to see at the forth- 
oland coming conference of Dominion Prime Méinisters, the Finance 
t thai Minister, Mr. Ghulam Mohd, the Foreign Minister, Sir Mohammed 
humawgj Zafrulla Khan, and the Secretary-General of the Cabinet, to name 
an O@ the more outstanding personalities, are a team whose strength may 
well become more apparent now that they are no longer over- 
‘is am shadowed by so dominant a personality as Mr. Jinnah. 
land The choice of Kwaja Nazimuddin is a sound one as Governor- 
d with General in succession to Mr. Jinnah. It should do much to con- 
Teamy— solidate the two widely separated segments of the State, for he comes 
For from East Pakistan. It also leaves the central Government intact 
t the under its present leadership. Whether this appointment will 
$ tha accelerate or decelerate the policy (which Mr. Jinnah appeared to 
atone be on the point of developing) of reducing the administrative over- 
theitfl heads represented by three provincial Governments in the west, to 
boy enable the administration of East Pakistan to be strengthened, remains 
red ; to be seen. Kwaja Nazimuddin as an East Pakistani may find it 
whic more difficult than Mr. Jinnah would have done to adjust the pro- 
The vincial organisation in the west. 
+ East Pakistan, in view of its distance from West Pakistan, its large 
de non-Muslim majority, its strategical weakness and its legacy of in- 
different local administration for which pre-partition Bengal was 
F noted, is in many ways a political and strategical liability, though 
= its production of jute and tea make it an economic asset of the 
per gr.atest value. For economic reasons alone it is vital to Pakistan 
i as a whole to ensure the continued adherence of East Pakistan. By 
ssid comparison with West Pakistan it is a less internally stable element 


politically, and is more exposed to disruptive influences from its next- 
door neighbours, where Communism is on the increase in the rela- 
tively industrialised West Bengal and to the east among Muslims in 
the Arakan province of Burma. ‘In present circumstances the lack of 
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industrialisation in Pakistan and the mainly agrarian nature of the. 
population act as a check on the spread of Communism which in 
neighbouring territories is working mainly through industrial labour 
unions. But early improvement in local administration and better 
economic conditions for the mass of the people are essential, especially 
in East Pakistan. There is no doubt that the leaders of the 
State fully realise that the key to the retention of East Pakistan 
lies in giving early practical proof of the material advantages of be- 
longing to Pakistan. They are pressing on with the development of 
Chittagong as a major port and with connected hydro-electric and 
water-transport schemes with this object in view. 


The same considerations apply to the North-West Frontier of 
Western Pakistan, which was formerly one of the main political 
anxieties and military problems of undivided India. This area at 
the moment, at least, presents no security or political problem of any 
magnitude. The tribesmen are virtually ignoring efforts made by 
interested parties external to Pakistan to cause trouble by spreading 
propaganda for “ Pathanistan” or the formation of a separate Pathan 
State. The Fakir of Ipi, who is one of the main instruments on whom 
these external influences play, seems to have transferred to the 
Government of Pakistan his hostility to the old Government of India. 
He is, however, even less successful than in the past in making 
trouble for the frontier administration in spite of the withdrawal of 
all regular armed forces from tribal territory which was carried out 
at the end of last year, and which has been followed by further 
reductions in the troops of the main garrison towns in the N.W.F. 
Province itself. The tribesmen seem to share fully in the enthusiasm 
for “ Pakistan” which is such a unifying and driving force in this 
new Dominion. The Government recognise, however, that here, too, 
economic improvement is essential to the sustenance of this spirit. 

Apart from the unfortunate state of her relations with India 
Pakistan has every reason to be satisfied with the progress made since 
August, 1947, in building up the State. The obvious weaknesses 
which many foretold would make Pakistan an unrealisable ideal, have 
been more than counterbalanced by the remarkable political solidarity 
and national zeal of which the basis is adherence to a common 
religion—Islam. An evidence of the national spirit and determina. 
tion to defend the country at all costs is provided by the raising to 
date of over seventy battalions of the Pakistan National Guard, a 
voluntary territorial force, which includes at least two battalions of 
In the civil sphere a determined drive is being made to 
stamp out corruption. This is not more rife in Pakistan than else- 
where, but has perhaps become more apparent because of the 
successful results achieved in this attack. 

On the short-term aspect, the death of Mr. Jinnah removes an 
influence which would probably have been more successful than any 
other in restraining the inevitable outbursts of public resentment at 
India’s aggression against Hyderabad. There is undoubtedly danger 
that this, added to the strong feeling which has long existed over 
the Kashmir affair, may result in agitation for active intervention 
on behalf of the Muslims in India which the Pakistan Government 
may not be able to withstand. The influence of the Prime Minister 
is, however, very considerable. 

On the other hand, on the long-term aspect, the death of Mr. 
Jinnah may make it easier to bring about the eventual improvement 
in Indo-Pakistan relations which the Pakistan Government at least 
desires. India regarded Mr. Jinnah as implacable and almost im- 
possible to negotiate with, and her leaders have tended to counter- 
balance this by adopting an equally intransigent attitude. India may 
now find it easier to negotiate. This is not to suggest that there will 
be any fundamental deviation from Mr. Jinnah’s general policy of 
building up a strong Moslem State, essentially peace-loving but 
prepared and ready to fight in defence of its existence. 

The attempt to settle the Kashmir question by means of a United 
Nations Commission has obviously failed, but not, as Press reports 
have suggested, because India accepted, and Pakistan rejected, the 
Commission’s “ cease fire” proposals. ‘The Commission made the 
mistake of adding to these proposals conditions for a truce, as a basis 
for a final settlement, which were both misjudged and mistimed 
Both sides for widely differing reasons objected to these conditions. 


women. 
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There is little or no chance of either India or Pakistan obtaining a 
decision in Kashmir by military means. The only hope of 
achieving a settlement now seems to lie in the appointment of an 
international figure as a mediator on the lines followed in Palestine. 
An individual mediator might succeed in inducing both sides to stop 
the fighting while he conducts negotiations behind closed doors with 
the minimum of publicity. An unwieldy body such as Uncip, itself 
unfortunately by no means united, is not a suitable instrument for 
conducting such negotiations. 

As regards Pakistan’s position in relation to the rest of the British 
Commonwealth, there is at present no wish, or threat, to exercise the 
tight to withdraw. Pakistan accepted the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, which made her a Dominion, and her leaders have carefully 
refrained ever since from any statement calculated to raise doubts as 
to her intention of remaining within the Commonwealth. India’s 
leaders, on the other hand, have made many and conflicting state- 
ments as regards India’s policy in this respect, and this has tended 
to produce an impression that Pakistan’s policy is equally unstable. 
It seems fair to conclude on present indications that Pakistan intends 
to remain within the British Commonwealth, and will do so unless 
the very small element that would prefer to see the connection 
broken is reinforced, and the influence of the others is reduced, 
by continued application of what many regard as the United 
Kingdom’s present policy of “ appeasement of India.” 

To sum up, if, and it is a big “ if,’ public feeling in Pakistan over 
Hyderabad can be restrained and a settlement of the Kashmir ques- 
tion acceptable to Pakistan can be achieved, there seems to be no 
reason why Pakistan should not reap in due course the fruits of 
Mr. Jinnah’s labours. Already her leaders are impressing on the 
people that the best service they can render to Jinnah’s memory is 
to remain calm and united and to trust the Government to act in 
the best interests of Pakistan. There is no lack of courage in these 
leaders, and so far no lack of national discipline in the people. 
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external events and agencies than Council action which have cop.! 
trolled the pattern of development. In the case of Palestine some 





credit must no doubt be given to the Council for its wisdom x 
selecting Count Folke Bernadotte to act as mediator in attempting 
to control the explosive situation caused largely by the ineptitude of 
the United Nations itself in its handling of the Palestine issye— 
ineptitude for which the United States must bear a major portion o 
the blame. 

On other major issues, such as the peace treaties with ex-enem 
States, the administration of occupied countries, European recovery, 
the unification of western Europe, either the United Nations has been 
debarred from an active réle from the beginning, or the discussion 
of these things has been diverted to other channels of international 





intercourse. Thus most of the great political controversies whith 
racked the United Nations in its early days have either been talkec 
out or moved elsewhere, and few new ones of any consequeno 
appear to be looming on the horizon. The question of the dispositiq, 
of the Italian colonies, it is true, now comes within the purview ¢ 
the General Assembly under the terms of the peace treaty, after thi 
failure of the Council of Foreign Ministers and their deputies to 
reach agreement. If, before the matter comes before the Assembly, 
the United States, Britain and France can reach an agreed solution, 
they should certainly be able to muster a strong majority capable of 
overriding Soviet opposition and making a final disposition. 

The Russians, however, have made a habit of always springing 
some major controversial topic as a surprise packet for the General 
Assembly, to further their particular propaganda line of the moment 
and to embarrass the Western Powers. At the 1946 Assembly it 
was Mr. Molotov’s proposals for disarmament and the evacuation 
of foreign troops from non-enemy countries ; in 1947 it was Mr. 
Vishinsky’s “ war mongering” resolution. What will it be in 1948? 
There has been some speculation that the Russian tactics in Berlin 
may be the prelude to a Soviet demand at the Assembly for the 
evacuation of all occupation troops from Germany and Austria, 
The Russians have had nearly three years in which to consolidate their 
political control of eastern Germany and the Soviet zone of Austria; 
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they may feel that their control is now strong enough vts-d-vis that wo! 
By EDWARD TOMKINSON in the American, British and French zones in both countries to make thit 
LMOST since the day its name originated in the fertile brain it to their advantage to have all troops withdrawn, including their wo 
of the late President Roosevelt, it has been fashionable to C©WN. . anc 
predict the imminent dissolution of the United Nations. When the And recent Soviet statements in Geneva and New York have led a 
Big Four could not agree on the veto at Dumbarton Oaks, when the some observers to think that at the forthcoming Assembly the ‘%¢ 
same issue threatened to disrupt the San Francisco Conference, when Russians may demand a revision of the decision to establish the om 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Vishvnskv exchanged verbal blows over Greece headquarters of the United Nations in the United States. That alr 
and Indonesia in the first Security Council meetings in London, demand may well elicit considerable support from a number of pr 
when Mr. Gromvko walked out of the Council over Persia in New delegations not normally included in the Soviet bloc. Despite the op 
York and on numerous similar occasions since. the commentators Javishness of its mechanical and technical equipment, working con- his 
have rushed to their typewriters to declare the United Nations ditions at Lake Success are far from good. The new headquarters th 
moribund, and its death only a matter of weeks or days.. The United buildings planned for Manhattan will take at least two years to ex) 
Nations has survived all these tribulations—and the prognostications complete. Their erection will impose a very heavy financial burden the 
f the commentators—and it is still alive, as the Assembly about to on the United Nations for the repayment of the $65,000,000 loan an 
open in Paris will no doubt show. advanced by the United States, even though that loan carries no on 
But not even its most fervent enthusiasts would claim that the interest. Living conditions in the over-cfowded New York area are to 
United Nations is in robust health. It has suffered badly from along difficult. The cost of living is fantastic. and the expense of main- pa 
period of over-work and over-strain. What it needs most is a re- taining delegations bears heavily on countries whose supply of - 
cuperative pause, a resting-space. Fortunately, that respite may be dollars is limited. Moreover, many of those both in the delega- ty! 
coming to it for the next six months or year. Most of the great tions and the secretariat have found it hard to acclimatise themselves ab 
political problems which threatened to overtax its adolescent strength to America, both materially and psychologically. Of course, if the wi 
have either been resolved by events or diverted into other channels, decision to establish the headquarters in America were reversed and wi 
or the search for their solution through the United Nations has been the United Nations removed itself to Geneva or elsewhere, that m 
abandoned altogether in face of the East-West deadlock. Into this would reduce considerably whatever popular interest or support the = 
last category fall the limitation and regulation of conventional arma- United Nations enjoys among the American people. But the Russians 
ments, the international] control of atomic energy and the prohibition are hardly likely to shed tears over that. bed 
of its use in warfare and the establishment of the United Nations But apart from these possibilities, it is hard to foresee the Palais C 
military forces required under Article 43 of the Charter. The various de Chaillot becoming the arena next week for any such tremendous fr 
commissions and bodies set up to work out agreed proposals on these controversies as enlivened the last two Assemblies, and, a t 
have all within the last few months admitted final failure to achieve east for the time being, made the United Nations the focus of tt 
solutions and gone into permanent recess. The perennial controversy world attention. And while this means that the United Nations s| 
over the veto is quiescent for the moment. Greece, Indonesia, may suffer some further diminution in popular interest, and with ul 
Kashmir and Palestine are al] still on the Security Council’s hands, it some further decline in its moral authority, it may have com- nm 
but with al] of them it has been more the effects and efforts of pensating advantages. It may give the United Nations ai u 
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opportunity for that recuperative pause that it needs to consolidate 
and improve its own organisation and its relations with the specialised 
agencies ; to make further progress in the already solid work it 
has done in many non-political fields and generally to get on with the 
tasks with which it is fitted to cope at the moment and bide its 
time until circumstances and events make it possible for it to resume 
an active role in international affairs. 

Moreover, there is one argument for the United Nations that is 
too often overlooked. In the emphasis placed upon its function of 
keeping the peace, it is frequently forgotten that the United Nations 
began as a coalition for war. It began as a grand alliance of the 
free nations of the world against totalitarian aggression. It could 
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become such an alliance again without altering a comma of its 
Charter. That it shou!d become such an alliance is indeed required 
by its Charter, in all its implications. And although public atten- 
tion has mainly been focused on the drama of the conflict within 
the United Nations between East and West, there has been working, 
under the surface and as a direct result of the open struggle, a 
steady process of unification of those nations which, if war against 
totalitarian aggression should again become necessary, will compose 
the new grand alliance of the United Nations. Soviet intransigence 
within the United Nations has had precisely the effect of more 
closely uniting those nations which Soviet policy has attempted to 
divide and disunite. Soviet actions and attitudes within the United 
Nations have frequently been blamed for making .it ineffective as an 
instrument for peace. It would be one of the great paradoxes of 
history if those very actions and attitudes were to have the result 
of making the United Nations a more effective instrument for war 
—and perhaps eventually a truly effective instrument for peace. 


CHINESE OR CZECH ? 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 

CHINESE bishop, waiting to go on board ship on his way 
home after the Lambeth Conference, was uttering his last 
words of farewell to his English host. “I’m quite certain of two 
things.” he said, “and they are that spiritually the future of the 
world lies in the hands of the Anglican Communion, while politically 
and economically the world’s hope is in the way you are building 
a Socialist Britain.” Those two forecasts were his final words, and 
there was no time for him to enlarge on them. But earlier remarks 
and conversations of his in the two months he had been here had 
already done much to amplify and explain his enthusiasm for the 
present British Government He had come here with eyes widely 
opened by his own painful and vivid experience of the sufferings of 
his country under the Japanese occupation and the civil war between 
the Nationalists and Communists ever since. His reflections on this 
experience had led him to the conviction that all over the world 
the days of capitalistic free enterprise were inexorably numbered, 
and that this form of social order was bound to be replaced by the 
omnicompetent managerial state of planned economy. He was sure, 
too, that only by universal revolution would this change come to 
pass. For his own part he did not fear the change; rather he 
welcomed it. What he did fear was the form of the revolution— 
tyrannical, atheistic, materialist—by which it was being brought 
about by the world’s Communists. he revolution itself, he believed, 
would produce a social order in which the practice of Christianity 
would be much more possible than under free enterprise. But since 
means determine ends, he feared that the form of the revolution 

might end by destroying its Christian heart. 

Out of years of suffering in China those convictions of his were 
wrought. Armed by them he came to England for the Lambeth 
Conference. It is not surprising that such a man should go away 
from that with a new conviction of the world-wide opportunity given 
to the Anglican Communion of Churches. But it is very significant 
that he should also carry away the conviction that in England we are 
showing the world how to carry through a social revolution without 
in the process destroying its soul. He had been led to this judge- 
ment by two primary observations of the social and political scene 
in this country. He had no doubts of the thoroughness of the 
revolutionary process here, nor that this thoroughness was to be found 
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in the Government itself. The Prime Minister and his colleagues 
had always said that they were engaged in such a total re-ordering 
of society as was in fact a revolutionary movement, and the Chinese 
bishop was left in no doubt that they meant exactly what they said 
and were doing nothing less than this. What he saw happening 
here, however, was remarkably unlike any revolution he had seen 
or read about. For anybody could criticise the revolutionary process 
or its protagonists to his heart’s content without let or hindrance. 
Secondly, he was much impressed by the fact that the revolution in 
Britain could count on the continued service to the State of the 
very people who, to all appearances, were being dispossessed of their 
old privileges by it. The revolutionaries themselves, so far from 
putting them all in gaol, seemed to think it in no way remarkable 
that the revolution should serenely use their knowledge and skill. 

Such was the impression made upon a wise and shrewd Oriental 
bishop by what he saw of British politics. His view, no doubt, was 
too wide to take in many details, and was formed by his general 
impression of the whole political scene. Inevitably he thought and 
spoke in generalisations, and did not trouble himself with some of 
the less comfortable details, like the Parliament Bill, the threatened 
nationalisation of the steel industry and the loss of the university 
seats. These details are more vivid to us than the general scene, 
and we may well think that the Chinese bishop is over-flattering 
to us. Nevertheless. that was how British politics struck him ; and, 
after all, life had forced him to be something of a connoisseur of 
revolutions. Ours he called Revolution by Evolution as opposed 
to the Continental brand which is Revolution by Tyranny. But 
revolution by consent can be just as revolutionary as revolution by 
force and against consent. What makes the difference between the 
two is the attitude of what are called the middle classes. On this 
another foreign Christian, Dr. Hromadka, of Prague University, has 
lately been delivering himself. After a very real agony of indecision 
he has chosen to throw in his lot with the new Czech régime, even 
at the cost of forfeiting the political trust of his old friends. His 
explanation (in the Christian News-Letter) was long, but the heart 
of it was his certainty that the middle class is doomed because it 
has abdicated. It is to him the class “that is at the end of its 
historic mission.” It is with sadness that he thus judges, because 
he is himself “very closely connected with the groups which are 
losing their old economic security, prestige, glamour and comfort,” 
and also because that class had brought to the life of Europe so 
much that was splendid. He puts the matter and the reason for 
his own decision in one memorable phrase: “In 1948 the Czecho- 
slovak young bourgeoisie broke down.” 

Dr. Hromadka knows his own Czech people, and it would be 
presumption to argue with his judgement that the Czech middle 
class proclaimed its decadence and its will to abdicate by its 
continuous grumbling over the loss of its old prestige, privilege and 
economic independence. But it does not follow that middle class 
grumbling means the same thing everywhere else. There is 
grumbling here, too—plenty of it and with ample reason—but among 
the British middle and professional classes there is no sign what- 
ever of an acknowledged helplessness or emasculation. Already most 
of the old privilege is gone. The domestic leisure and the sense 
of security which went with that privilege have completely gone. 
But the British middle class is a tough thing. It survives, and to 
all appearances it is healthy. Already it is staffing most of the 
State monopolies, it is the heart of the Civil Service, and to a large 
extent it is shaping the policy of the Government from within the 
Cabinet. 

There have, of course, been plenty of pronouncements in Britain 
like Dr. Hromadka’s. But they seem very premature. Whar would 
be the signs that a once ruling and privileged class had decided that 
the game was up, and the only thing left to do was to retire 
into some fancied ivory castle and sulk ? One would expect to find 
a sudden and marked fall in that class’s birthrate, a fall in the entry 
lists of the sort of schools to which for generations their children have 
been sent and a swift withdrawal from the service of the community 
and the State. Ordinary observation does not suggest a fall in their 
birthrate since 1945. The preparatory and public schools increase 


their fees almost annually, and nearly all of them are full for many 
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years ahead. There has certainly been no marked withdrawal from 
public service, whether professional or voluntary. There the middle 
and professional] class is in a strong position, for the revolutionary 
State cannot do without its skill and experience, nor afford to lose 
its less tangible but very real asset in the long training its members 
have had in how to give obedience cheerfully and exact it modestly. 

The British middle class has given the lie to Marx because it 
has put the interests of the whole nation above its own, and it 
shows no sign of altering that instinctive decision. But can it con- 
tinue indefinitely to give to the nation the particular service it 1s 
equipped to offer, and which the revolutionary State urgently needs, 
if it is continuously forced to contract its leisure to vanishing- 
point ? No social order is civilised if it is without aesthetic awareness, 
and this depends not only upon the appreciation of the arts of past 
generations, but also upon the diligent practising of the 
arts by each generation. But for artistic creation there must be 
leisure and the knowledge of how to use leisure. Every revolutionary 
movement, however violent, has paid lip-service to the arts. One 
danger of the revolutionary movement in Britain is that it may kill 
the arts by continuously depriving of leisure the class best trained 
to use it. A feature of the gracious living we need is more subtle, but 
equally it demands leisure as its essential pre-requisite. It is the 
field of the sweetening of personal relationships. It is the nature 
of revolutions to do violence to individual personality. A revolution 
may do it deliberately, as in Russia, or accidentally, as we are in 
danger of doing here. The violence is to think of and to treat 
individuals not as persons but as units in some vocational collective. 
Ultimately a man is not to be thought of and treated as a self- 
employed person or a member of a trades union, but as John Smith. 
To treat him as a unit in a crowd is the mark, even the unhappy 
necessity, of over-driven and under-leisured officialdom. The less 
leisure there is, the less the individuality of personality will be 
respected ; the less it is respected, the more restive people become ; 
the more restive they become, the less are they good citizens. 

What strikes at the middle and professional class strikes also at 
the element of civilisation in the British revolution, and perhaps the 
greatest danger of both is one and the same, the deprivation of the 
middle class not of its wealth nor of its security, but of its leisure. 


THE OMNIBUS SCHOOL 


By GUY BOAS 

OR long we have been acquainted with all-in wrestling ; recently 
a wm announcement appeared of all-in dancing ; now, with the 
opening this term in Middlesex of a comprehensive high school, 
we have embarked on all-in schooling. Within the precincts of 
the comprehensive, multilateral or omnibus school, pupils at the 
secondary stage are able to pursue the course of a grammar, modern 
or techical school as one community. In most counties their courses 
will be administered in three separate schools, but London plans, 
and Middlesex experiments, on comprehensive lines. The policy 
is exceedingly controversial, being in essence the old battle between 
the individual and totality, and jt is not surprising that a Citizens’ 
Vigilance Association for Education has already been formed in 
Middlesex, on the part of protesting parents, to oppose the extension 
of comprehensive schools, at least until the results of the experiment 
at Hayes, Hillingdon and Potters Bar can be judged. 

Before considering the implications of the comprehensive policy, 
new to England though familiar in practice and widely criticised in 
America, it is well to be clear what difference exists between the 
three courses. The curriculum of a grammar school differs little 
from that of a public school; the same academic subjects are 
studied, though more attention is usually paid to English, art, music 
and handicraft, and fewer pupils take Latin or Greek than in the 
older foundations. The course has hitherto led to the School 
Certificate, and in the case of sixth-form pupils to the Higher 
Schools Examinations and entrance to universities. A_ typical 
modern school takes the same general subjects, but the pupils leave 
at fifteen, there is no Schoo! Certificate, Latin and Greek are not 
taken, French is mainly conversational, such as drama, 
swimming, dancing, hygiene, needlework fall within and 
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not outside school hours, and thus academically the course is cop. 
siderably lighter. The first year of a technical course is occupied 
with general subjects, after which one miay specialise in engineering, 
cookery, millinery or whatever such practical lines the school 
provides. It is evident that to combine under one roof these three 
types of education, two differing widely in degree and one in kind, 
is to raise formidable problems. 

Those in favour of the comprehensive unit argue that, free 
secondary education having been provided for all, it is only by 
sending all to the same school that a sense of equality can be 
established, and that so long as the most intelligent pupils are 
segregated in grammar. schools a sense of inequality will persist, 
They urge that, where a pupil has proved after entry better fitted 
for a course other than the one embarked on, he or she can be 
transferred to another department without the drastic uprooting 
which a change of school involves. They also hold that, once the 
capacious building has been erected, its administration will be 
simpler and more economical, and that, as the art of living is the 
most important lesson, all pupils should have the same chance of 
learning it, and that whether you are studying Latin or hygiene or 
cookery you should play the same games with one another, take 
part in the same plays and concerts and lead the same social life. 

The opponents of multilateralism are appalled at the size which 
such schools inevitably assume. Middlesex has started with the 
moderate ideal of 600 to 950 pupils, but in order to embody 400 to 
500 grammar-school pupils—a common grammar-school roll in an 
urban district—the entire schoo] would be at least four times that 
size, and total from 1,600 to 2,000. How can the head of such a 
school know his flock or even the assistant shepherds? How can 
the personal touch be preserved or a school spirit be instilled (except 
through loudspeakers) into so vast a concourse? Will not the mere 
traffic of the day destroy tranquillity ? Will not a general levelling 
down prove inevitable, the best brains being swamped in the mass, 
and, with the majority of pupils leaving at an early age, can the ablest 
students be persuaded to stay for advanced work? 

Will not the less able suffer an even keener sense of inferiority, 
through working in a lower classification within the school than by 
working with their equals elsewhere? Is it not a tragedy that 
grammar schools, which have with legitimate pride built up 
histories and traditions and individualities of their own, should 
suddenly be extinguished by absorption? Multilateralism tends to 
result in co-education. Co-education may or may not be desirable, 
but it should not be an oblique consequence. If the scheme were 
a national one, equality would, for better or worse, be effected, but, 
if it be confined to a few areas, how will the multilateral pupil fare 
in comparison with those from public and private schools and State 
secondary schools of normal size? Lastly, is it prudent, with the 
possibility of air-raids even more devastating and unheralded than 
those of the last war, to congregate children in thousands on one 
site? To oppose comprehensive schools is not to disapprove of 
associated studies. Who would not welcome the provision of modern 
and technical schools equal in respect of staffing, buildings and 
equipment to those of our best existing grammar schools, and with 
a regular machinery for the mutual transfer of misfits? Equal 
amenities for each type of school would be a blessing, but will they 
prove a blessing if bestowed comprehensively ? 

These two points of view have probably no educational meeting- 
ground. For the issue is not educational, but social and political, 
and should be treated as such; not, however, with the heat s0 
easily engendered by politics, but dispassionately and, as Burke 
advised in matters of grave doubt and difficulty, by “ looking to the 
end.” What type of citizen do we wish to produce from our schools 
as best fitted to serve the community in the conditions of the modern 
world? If we still require a supply of the best brains to be trained 
academically to govern and organise and follow the professions, it 
is doubtful whether they will receive as good a training in a com- 
prehensive school as in one specially devoted to the purpose. If, 
on the other hand, we wish every citizen, whether he is later to be 
a black-coated or manual worker, to spend his school days in the 
same environment, we shall give him that privilege at the risk of 
lowering intellectual standards. We cannot have it both ways. If 
the most important function of a school is to provide social amenities 
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and to attempt the raising of social standards and the removal of 





social grades, the comprehensive school may prove the more effective 
for the greater number. But if for its own purpose, which is in fact 
for the good of all, the State still requires a minority to be trained 
intellectually to the highest pitch possible, it remains to be seen 
whether comprehensive schools will fulfil that requirement. 

Moreover, while the loss to the grammar school of its personality 
is obvious, the same loss to the modern and technical schools may 
be no less serious. If equal prestige is desired, on the assumption 
that self-confidence comes from pride in the individual traditions 
of one’s school, is it not putting the majority at no less a disadvan- 
tage than the minority to make them part of an educational factory ? 
There is everything to be said for removing the false notion that it 
is less dignified to work with the hands than with the brain; the 
hand must always be guided by the brain. The question is whether 
the comprehensive school is the appropriate way to do so. 

One thing is certain. What matters in schools, as in any other 
organisation, is not the building or the policy but the spirit which 
enters into the work done in the building and as a result of the policy. 
A school is not good because it is either large or small, but because 
its tone and activities are good. Whether it is possible for morale 
and work and games to be as good in an abnormally large school as 
in one of normal size we are now to see. There are those who 
believe they can be. Some think it does not matter if standards 
fall, provided all can share alike. Others foresee disaster if the 
training of intelligence declines and are convinced that compre- 
hensive schools will produce this result. It behoves all citizens, 
not only those of the Middlesex Association, to be vigilant, and to 
scrutinise this projected departure from the traditional structure 
of English schools. Gulliver, having described through two 
chapters his exhaustive visit to the Academy of Lugado which con- 
tained no fewer than five hundred rooms, makes but one comment: 
“I saw nothing that could invite me to a longer continuance, and 
began to think of returning home to England.” 


HEALTH CENTRE PROSPECTS 


By A. TALBOT ROGERS 
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HIS century—and in particular the last two decades—has seen 
unprecedented progress in medical science. But new methods 
have brought a new complexity to medicine, in consequence of which 
unavoidable changes are taking place in the traditional methods of 
general medical practice. The .Medical Planning Commission 
of 1940-42 said: 

“The days when a doctor armed only with his stethoscope and 
his drugs could offer a fairly complete medical service are gone. 
He cannot now be all-sufficient. For efficient work he must have at 
his disposal modern facilities for diagnosis and treatment, and often 
these cannot be provided by a private individual or installed in a 
private surgery.” 

The Commission advocated the co-operation of a group of 
practitioners 

“to conduct a single centre at which all of them would see their 
own patients and share equipment and the services of secretarial, 
domestic, and dispensing staff. The value of the practitioner to his 
patients would gain immeasurably from his close and constant con- 
tact with his colleagues.” 

In 1944 this idea of group practice from a health centre was 
adopted by the Coalition Government, and put forward in the 
White Paper on A National Health Service: 

“The object will be to provide doctors with first-class premises 
and equipment. and assistance and so give them the best facilities 
for meeting their patients’ needs. . . . Each centre will need to be 
so planned as to be regarded by patients not as a complete break 
with present habits, but as a new place at which they can, if they 
wish, continue to see their own doctor.” 

In due course this promise found legislative place in the National 
Health Service Act, and it is now one of the duties of the local 
health authority to plan and provide health centres, as and when 
the need and opportunity dictate. 

The idea of the health centre has in theory been everywhere 
found attractive, not only to the patient, but also to the doctor, 
who sees in it mew opportunities of extending his usefulness, 
while at the same time freeing himself and his family from the 
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increasing burdens which present-day domestic difficulties place upon 
the conduct of practice from the doctor’s own house. The doctors are 
anxious to see that there shall be no unnecessary delay in the provision 
of health centres. They remember all too well that the original 
suggestions for health centres put forward in the early "twenties by 
Lord Dawson’s committee now survive only as historic documents. 
They do not wish to see another generation allowed to pass with no 
greater practical progress, They realise, on the other hand, that 
widespread building of health centres would be unwise—even if it 
were possible—before practical experiment has shown just what types 
of centres, and what methods of practice within them, are most likely 
to succeed. With a view to clarifying the issues involved the 
Council of the British Medical Association last year began an enquiry 
into existing forms of group practice, and published last week an 
interim report upon this subject. 

This report is largely based upon a comprehensive field survey 
—the first such survey to be conducted in this country. Special 
care was taken in the enquiry to seek out for preservation those 
features of general practice considered as contributing materially to 
the high standard of medical work in Great Britain, while defects 
and deficiencies needing to be overcome in the future were also 
noted. The Council studi¢d practices where doctors work alone, 
and others where varying forms of partnership have been arranged. 
It concluded that 

“the advantages of partnership practice outweigh its disadvantages ; 
it is difficult to conceive a type ot general practice more suited to 
the needs of the present day than a partnership of doctors com- 
bining the fine traditions of the family doctor with a variety of 
interests and experience.” 
To preserve and extend this type of practice should be our aim. 
Particular care needs to be taken to avoid interference with the re- 
lationship between patient and doctor, to preserve the voluntary 
nature of partnerships and the freedom of doctors to organise their 
work as they think best. 

In the report, first among the faults of medicine today is placed the 
unnecessary separation of preventive medicine—mostly the concern of 
the medical officer of health in his office and his clinics—and 
curative medicine, the concern of the practitioner in his own surgery. 
To bring these two groups together, and encourage their co-operative 
work from premises designed to provide and integrate both services, 
is regarded as one of the chief functions of the health centre. Next 
in importance comes the better use of professional time and effort. 
Easy access must also be provided to diagnostic assistance from the 
specialist services, especially in the fields of pathology and radiology. 

The report suggests the desirable size and functions of a centre, 
and lists the rooms that will be needed and the type of staff 
required. For an urban area it favours a centre serving a population 
of around 25,000 and employing some eight doctors. Dentistry is 
included among the services which, it is suggested, a centre should 
provide. The building that will be required to house and integrate 
these several services will of necessity be complex, but sufficient 
detailed analysis of function has been given in the report to clarily 
considerably the task of the architect. Soon, therefore, there may be 
many plans available translating these requirements into practical 
design. But more than this is needed. Prototypes should be built 
to allow early opportunity for testing the advantages of health-centre 
practice under varying conditions. This is an immediate task. 
Admittedly the housing situation does not allow of the diversion of 
labour and material to build extra medical facilities where a 
reasonable service already exists, but as the report points out, 


“there are new towns and large housing estates being constructed 
in which some kind of accommodation for health services will have 
to be built; in these it would seem an actual economy to build 
health centres in the most convenient sites, instead of separate 
premises for the doctors’ surgeries and the local authority services.” 


So far only two authorities seem to have plans for such centres 
well advanced. The London County Council have commenced to 
build a centre on their new housing estate at Woodberry Down, 
Stoke Newington, and the Birmingham City Council have agreed 
to construct, on a similar estate at Stechford, a centre built from 
prefabricated units, which can be adapted well to health-centre 
requirements provided a site is available large enough for a single- 
storied building. Unfortunately, the progress of this Birmingham 
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project, which was well advanced, is held up pending the resolution 
of a difficulty which has arisen between the Minister of Health and 
the doctors, over whether the centre should be available for use 
by private as well as by health-service patients. 

The Council of the B.M.A. ends by stating that it 


“is satisfied that the most satisfactory form of practice at present 
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and in the immediate future is partnership practice from a common. 


surgery. It believes that the logical future development will be the 
provision of specially designed health centres from which both general 
practitioner and the present local authority services can be provided. 
Widespread development of such centres cannot, and should not, be 
commenced without experimental trial of different types of health 
centre in varying areas. Early experiment is advisable and prototypes 
should now be designed, built, and put into commission.” 


LEGAL COBWEBS 


By R. H. CECIL 


URSING and swearing are to remain criminal. In July the 
Attorney-General invited Parliament to reconsider the Profane 
Oaths Act, 1745, which says that “ if.any person shall profanely curse 
or swear ” he will expose himself to the following graduated risks: 
“Every day labourer, common soldier, common sailor, and 
common seaman, one shilling ; every other person under the degree 
of a gentleman, two shillings ; and every person of or above the 
degree of a gentleman, five shillings.” 

Two shillings a cuss for most of us. In 1864 the Judges of the 
High Court decided that a conviction may include any number of 
oaths uttered on the same day, and that a non-gentleman using 
twenty two-shilling expletives in dealing with one episode must 
pay £2 for the lot (R. v Scort, 27 J.P.420), no reduction being con- 
templated for poverty of invention. The terminology of the Act 
has always been considered to exclude women, not because their 
state was held to justify unfettered profanity but because they must 
not be understood to swear at all; though since 1889 there has 
been danger for them in the slightly discourteous provision of 
the Interpretation Act that “ words importing the masculine gender 
shall include females.” Still, they wanted emancipation. 


From time to time this kind of thing receives the attention of a 
Statute Law Revision Committee, whose job it is to dig out 
obsolete Acts of Parliament, make them up into enormous chrono- 
logical lists and show thei to the Attorney-General. He then 
introduces a Statute Law Revision Bill, and in a jocular little speech 
to the House commends them for death or mutilation. The Bill 
passed at the close of the last session, having said that “the enact- 
ments described in the First Schedule to this Act are hereby 
repealed,” devotes 130 pages to the arraignment of 771 obsolete 
Statutes, from an Act of 1235 enabling widows to bequeath the corn 
on their lands to an Act of 1799 for the transportation of Freemasons. 
Among them was the Profane Oaths Act. 


But there was no proposal to repeal this. It was considered 
merely that Parliament might now think it gracious to stop sending 
policemen to the “house of correction” for a month whenever 
they failed to arrest cursers and swearers. The new police have 
been very tolerant about swearing, suppressing it only when it 
seemed to them likely, in the. light of contemporary philology, to 
cause a breach of the peace. There are writers on constitutional 
law who hold that the discretion of the police to overlook offences 
is part of the British Constitution. But in relation to bad language 
the police have run a perpetual risk, under a special provision of 
this 1745 censorship, that they might themselves be fined forty 
shillings for their neglect (the money to go to the poor of the parish), 
or in default either deprived of some furniture or sent to the work- 
house. Forty shillings has long failed to frighten the constable, and 
the English tongue has in consequence grown steadily richer. But 
since he may still, at any time, be brought before the Magistrates 
on the complaint of “one or more credible witnesses ” that he has 
turned a deaf ear to some anguished burst of rhetoric, it was neces 
sary to provide that his penitential month should be spent in prison, 
net in the workhouse. This is among the 771 reforms achieved 
by the Statute Law Revision Act, 1948. 
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It is a recognised principle in law that, when an antique Statue 
has been recently amended, it has thereby gathered new strength, 
Parliament has taken it out and looked at it ; its new form must 
accordingly, be understood to set forth the present intention of the 
law-makers. Those whose habit it has been to express themselves 
coarsely are invited, therefore, to reconsider their position. The’ 
1745 Act grants no exemptions, no dispensation, commits itself to ng 
definitions. 
criminal, be done “ profancly,” by which it must be supposed tg 
confer legality on sacred cursing and swearing, i.¢., on excommunica- 
tion or other anathema by the Church and op statutory oaths 
taken with the Testament uplifted or the finger on the little 
red seal. It does not even define “gentleman” for the purposes 
of the dearer language; in 1745 this would have been a matter 
of armorial bearings, but the monetary danger should be faced 
that today it may have come to mean one who ought to know 
better. 


As if to emphasise, by comparison, its determination that freedom 
of speech shall still be a hazard rather than the right which English. 
men proudly suppose it to be, Parliament has in this mighty Act 
repealed many Statutes outright. It sweeps away Henry VIII's 
“ Acte for the Dissolution of the Pretensed Mariage with the Lady 
Anne of Cleves,” and the same Monarch’s “ Acte charging the 
Busshopp of Norwich with the Tenthez.” It does the same with 
Bloody Mary’s “ Acte for declaring the Quene’s Hyghness to have 
been borne in a most just and lawfull Matrimonie,” and (impartially) 
with the Jacobean “ Acte for a most joyfull and juste Recognition 
of the immediate lawfull and undoubted Succession, Descent, and 
Righte of the Crowne.” It gives the coup de grace to a lingering 
Act of William III designed “To enlarge the Trade to Russia,” and 
to one of George III “ For vesting in James Watt, Engineer, the Sole 
Use and Property of certain Steam Engines of his Invention, for a 
limited Time.” With the recorded consent of the Metropolitan 
Water Board, it repeals James I’s “ Acte for the Bringing of Fresh 
Streemes of Water by Engine from Hackney Marsh to the Cittie of 
London for the Benefit of the Kinge’s Colledge at Chelsey” ; and, 
with the blessing of the Min. of Ag. and Fish., it disposes of an 
Elizabethan provision “ For the Preservacion of Spawne and Frye of 
Fyshe.” 


But it did not ask M.P.s to repeal the Suppression of Unlawful 
Games Act, 1541; they were asked only to agree that it need no 
longer recite, in relation to the nefarious pursuits of cricket, dicing, 
and carding, that “by reason therof Archerie ys sore decayed.” It 
could have proposed the repeal of the Sunday Observance Act, 1625, 
which punishes all Sunday migrations from one parish to another 
to indulge in sports and pastimes. Instead, it asked that these 
Sabbath-breakers should no longer be liable to be “ set in the stocks 
for the space of three hours”; not, it may be supposed, because 
inter-parish Sunday cricket is now to be encouraged, but because the 
few stocks we still possess are all in the museums. It made the same 
modest proposal in relation to tradesmen, artificers and workmen 
who violate a similar Act of 1677 by “ doing or exercising any worldly 
labour, business, or work of their ordinary calling upon the Lord’s 
Day.” 

Yes, I know—one mustn’t grumble at the Statute Law Revision 
Committee, whose only mandate is to drag the cobwebs away from 
the law as it stands, not to try setting the country free by wholesale 
bu!l-dozing among Statutes that Parliament has forgotten. And no 
doubt it may stimulate reformative interest among M.P.s merely 
by bringing these rusty shackles out for them to look at. But what 
beneficent work could be done by such a committee—composed, 
perhaps, of legal members of the House of Lords—if it were 
authorised to propose genuine reforms! As it is, by dragging out 
the Witchcraft Act of 1735 and asking Parliament merely to scrap 
“in sections three and four the words of commencement,” it leaves 
the whole scope of the Act untouched. Thus, inferentially, it 
reinforces the solemn dictum of Chief Justice Hale that “there must 
be such things as witches, since there are laws against witches and 
it is not conceivable that laws should be made against that which does 
not exist.” 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 





average Englishman from men of other breeds, I should place 
in the forefront of my analysis (1) mental indolence and (2) inability 
oremain angry for long. The other races who share with the English 
the privilege of inhabiting this congested but agreeable island do not 
possess these defects and qualities to the same extent. The Scots are 
not mentally indolent ; the Welsh are capable of nursing resentment. 
It is possible to contend that the mental indolence of the English is a 
yirtue rather than a defect. M. Jean Bailhache among others has 
given to it the courteous euphemism of “conservation of nervous 
mergy ”; and it is certainly true that the English tendency to keep 
alm about ideas produces that tolerant scepticism which renders 
hem so easy to govern. The French, by contrast, being intellectually 
rivacious, are apt to persuade themselves that they are wholly in the 
right and that those who differ from them are wholly wrong ; which 
explains the complexity of the tasks which have recently assailed M. 
Schuman, M. André Marie and M. Queuille. I should not say 
that it is a defect in a race (if one can so describe anything so com- 
posite as the English) to prefer the comforts of recognition to the 
delights of surprise, to prefer the familiar to the unexpected, the old 
to the new. And I am quite positive that the English inability to 
remain angry for long is an excellent virtue of which they have every 
right to be proud. A recent manifestation of this virtue has been the 
widespread reaction among the English to the continued trials of 
war criminals. Such sentiments of anger, such desires for revenge, 
as may have existed immediately after the war have now been for- 
gotten. The English do not enjoy reading in the newspapers that 
elderly German generals are to be tried so long after the event. Being 
admirably illogical, they are not in the least affected by the argument 
that what was a crime in 1946 is still a crime in 1948, or that it is 
unfair upon those already executed if others who may be equally 
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guilty are subsequently allowed to escape. It is simply that they are 
temperamentally incapable of remaining angry for very long ; and I 
for one regard this inability as a charming characteristic. 
* * * 7 

The sense of fair play which the English can rightiy claim to be 
among their more distinctive virtues became a notable feature of 
their character towards the end of the eighteenth century. It is 
one of the gentler attributes of overwhelming security and power. 
Now that our security is no longer absolute and our power no longer 
overwhelming there is a danger that this lovely quality may decline. 
In the nineteenth century, for instance, the love of fairness rendered 
the English peculiarly sensitive to any breach of the right of asylum. 
It flattered their self-esteem to feel that any foreign refugee who was 
once able to set foot on English soil should at once acquire the 
protection of our laws and customs. They were flattered when they 
were hailed by foreign liberals as the protectors of the oppressed. 
Warmly did they support their Government in resisting the com- 
plaints of foreign Governments that these refugees were in fact 
dangerous revolutionaries exploiting the security accorded to them 
in England to hatch their nefarious plots. All manner of gifted and 
subversive men were thus granted asylum in this country, and the 
streets of Bloomsbury or Soho were gay with the chatter of escaped 
Carlists, Piedmontese, French Communists and Polish rebels. In 
later years the sanctity of the principle of asylum became blurred by 
the suspicion felt by the trades unions that foreign refugees might 
diminish the stock of employment available to British workers. And 
after the last war the principle of asylum was almost negatived by 
the commitments entered into regarding the surrender of “ war 
criminals,” 


* * * * 


A most intricate problem was thereby created. Men who had been 
captured by our forces, or taken refuge within our zones of occupa- 
tion, were accused by their own Governments of having collaborated 
with the enemy or of having committed atrocities during the course 
of the war. It was extremely difficult to obtain evidence inculpating 
these individuals, nor was it possible to suppose that, if handed over 
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to their own authorities, they would be accorded trials such as we 
should regard as in conformity with the rules of evidence or the 
principles of justice. It was most unpleasant to be obliged by some 
vague general undertaking to surrender people who had taken asylum 
with us, and of whose ultimate fate, if once surrendered, there could 
be but little doubt. All manner of “ screening ” methods were adopted 
to ensure that only those against whom a prima facie case could be 
established would be handed over to their own authorities ; many 
individuals were saved by these methods from what would have 
meant certain liquidation. As always happens in this free country, 
unofficial committees immediately sprang up with the purpose of 
providing tise stateless people with at least some organisation which 
could render them advice and assistance. There was the Refugees 
Defence Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Beveridge and 
the British League for European Freedom under the chairmanship 
of the Duchess of Atholl. These Committees have been able, by 
interviewing responsible Ministers, and by exerting a certain amount 
of parliamentary pressure, to induce a not unwilling Government to 
limit the number of those handed over to cases in which a real 
prima facie indictmer: could be established. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, for instance, were demanding the surrender of many hundreds 
of their citizens who were in our custody ; by careful screening the 
list of those to be handed over was reduced to nineteen persons, 
against whom there was real evidence. On June 23rd Lord Hender- 
son, for the Government, reaffirmed the principle of asylum: on 
July 26th Mr. Mayhew in the House of Commons gave an assurance 
that no further Yugoslavs would be surrendered. 
* * * o 


An almost perfect example of the working of free institutions, 
unofficial committees and the ordinary British sense of fairness is 
provided by the case of Dr. Dering. The charge against him was 
that, when employed as a surgeon in the camp at Auschwitz, he had 
performed under German orders experimental operations upon his 
fellow prisoners. The Polish Government demanded his extradition 
as a war criminal, and Dr. Dering was placed in Brixton prison 
pending investigation. His friends in this country induced the 
Duchess of Atholl’s committee to take up his case. It was found 
that all the charges against him, with one exception, were based upon 
hearsay evidence ; at the same time as many as forty-seven of his 
fellow prisoners at Auschwitz sent written testimony in his favour. 
It was evident that, if Dr. Dering were extradited to Poland, all the 
evidence against him would be taken as valid and none of the wit- 
nesses for his defence would be admitted. Mr. Chuter Ede, faced 
with this predicament, took an unprecedented step. He asked the 
Chief Metropolitan Magistrate to conduct a private investigation in 
strictly legal form. All those methods which with us are customary 
when a denial of justice is threatened were then employed ; the 
Duchess of Atholl started to make herself a nuisance ; questions were 
asked in Parliament; Dr. Gilbert Murray wrote a letter to The 
Times. The single witness who had contended that he himself had 
been operated upon by Dr. Dering was brought over from France. 
An identification parade was held in the courtyard of Brixton prison. 
The witness failed to identify Dr. Dering, and in fact stated that the 
man who had operated upon him at Auschwitz was older than any 
of those present at the identification parade. Dr. Dering was released 
and the Polish Government informed that extradition could not be 
granted. 

° * + + 

The main credit for this agreeable story falls to Mr. Chuter Ede. 
Had he not insisted upon a formal inquiry, Dr. Dering would have 
been sent back to Poland with inevitable results. But the saving 
of this man’s life does show us that our institutions, illogical and 
tiresome though they may appear, do prevent the denial of justice. 
And that such methods as unofficial committees, parliamentary 
questions, and letters to The Times (which we are apt to take for 
granted) do in fact constitute the foundations of our own liberty and 
the safeguard of the sacred right of asylum. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 

“ Playbill.” By Terence Rattigan. (Pheenix.) 

Mr. RATTIGAN offers two longish one-act plays, sharply contrasting 
in mood and method, and this novel formula for an evening's enter- 
tainment is such a complete success that one wonders why nobody 
ever thought of it before. In Tonight at 8.30 Mr. Cow ard’s p_aybill 
included three short plays, but three is a team just long enough 
to have a tail, a litter just large enough to have a runt, and it was 
a Virtual certainty that one of them would disappoint, however slightly. 
Mr. Rattigan does not run the risk of overtaxing cither his own or 
his actors’ versatility, and Playbill can be commended without 
reservations. 

The first half of it, The Browning Version, is a psychological study 
of great strength and poignance. Crocker-Harris, a classical master 
at a minor public school, is retiring. For years he has realised that 
he is a failure, but it is only in his last hours at the school which he 
has served so long that he is shown ‘with a terrible clarity how 
comprehensively and finally he has failed. A brilliant scholar, imbued 
as a teacher with the noblest traditions and the highest ideals of his 
profession, it is as a human being that he has been found wanting. 
The bovs fear him, the other masters despise him, the total lack of 
regret at his departure threatens to create public embarrassment when 
he makes his farewell speech at the end-of-term celebrations. His 
Jack of humour and of humanity are handicaps which would in any 
case have told against him ; but it is the evil in his wife’s character 
which has so maimed his soul that he has become wholly incapable 
of establishing a satisfactory relationship with any of his fellow human 
beings. Like a dog caught unluckily in a gin, he has lost the capacity 
to recognise or accept friendliness, to restrain himself from snapping 
at the hands tentatively stretched out to help him. 

His wife has the flat, unemphatic malevolence of a_ snake. 
Promiscuously false to him, she makes no bones about giving to the 
husband who can no longer satisfy her desires full particulars of 
those who do. But this seems a venal fault compared with her 
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contemptuous and unremitting cruelty, which reaches its climay 
when one of his pupils unexpectedly brings him a book as a farewe] 
present. The boy’s motive is really a sort of casual pity for a rathe; 
pathetic old hack whom he vaguely feels to be less objectionah} 
than most people find him ; but to the poor man, self-outlaweé 
among his sufferings, this unforeseen and unique piece of evidenc: 
that someone has appreciated him seems of a disproportionate impor. 
tance. His defences, for once, go down, he is deeply touched, he 
weeps. His wife cannot bear to see him enjoying even this crumb 
of comfort, imputes to the boy an ulterior motive and thrusts the 
broken man back into the limbo she has made for him. A colleagu 
who has been her lover revolts at this and applies moral first aix 
to her victim, so that when the curtain falls we are aware of th 
embryonic stirrings of a new self-confidence in Crocker-Harris, 
Subtly conceived and skilfully written—only the headmaster spil} 
over into caricature—this piece is acted with brilliance by Mr, Er 
Portman and Miss Mary Ellis in the principal parts and with grea 
competence by the players who support them. It is followed by 
A Harlequinade, an enjoyable near-burlesque in which a barn- 
storming actor-manager and his wife discover, during a provincial 
dress-rehearsal of Romeo and Juliet, that he is a grandfather and 
that their long-standing and much-publicised union is a bigamous 
one. This sketch, which moves fast and is extremely funny, gives 
Mr. Portman and Miss Ellis opportun‘ties of a different kind which 
they seize with no less assurance. Messrs. Hector Ross and Peter 
Scott make effective reappearances and Miss Marie Lohr, batting late 
in the innings, scores heavily. Both plays are produced with much 
discrimination by Mr. Peter Glenville, whose recent work has been 
of a noticeably high standard. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Monsieur Vincent.” (Curzon.}——“ Desire Me.” (Empire.— 
“Dream Girl.” (Plaza..———* The Blind Goddess.” (Gaumont 
and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


MONSIEUR VINCENT is the story of Vincent de Paul who lived in 
France in the early seventeenth century and was in love with the 
poor. Through plagues, wars, civil wars and famines he sought to 
alleviate the appalling sufferings of those he called “ mes fréres et 
mes maitres,” and, renouncing all worldliness and all tempting offers 
of clerical advancement, battled almost single-handed against the 
social evils of his day. A saint in all but name, he learned in a 
hard and bitter school the manifold definitions of the word charity. 
He was cursed by the poor, who given little, wanted much, and was 
forsaken by the rich who, in bestowing alms and, in the end, rather 
fitful personal service, had very definite ideas as to where to draw 
the line. He died an old man, still working in his St. Lazare hospital 
and still convinced that he had achieved nothing. 

Both this film and M. Pierre Fresnay have been awarded inter- 
national prizes, and small wonder, for there is no single fault to 
find with either. As a picture of the times when luxury and squalor 
were at their most flagrant, it is almost painfully vivid, capturing the 
ear and eye in a net of sounds and sights both intolerably sweet 
and unbearably ugly ; and M. Fresnay’s outstanding, his truly out- 
standing, interpretation of religion at its purest and least sentimental, 
of enduring goodness and militant humanitarianism, brooks no com- 
parison. This is not a film for the squeamish, but even they should 
face its momentary terrors, if need be with closed eyes, to reap 
the riches it elsewhere bestows in photography, production, acting 
and unswerving integrity. 

* . * * 

I find it hard to tear my mind away from the perfections of 
Monsieur Vincent to bring it to bear without undue injustice on 
the other films on the agenda. At the Empire we have Miss Greer 
Garson, Mr. Robert Mitchum and Mr. Richard Hart reliving Kal 
und Anna under French pseudonyms and with embellishments, and 
although they are all extremely sympathetic it is difficult to take 
their problems to heart. Mr. Mitchum and Mr. Hart are fellow 
prisoners of war ; the former tells the latter about his wife and home 
with such a fervent accuracy that the latter falls in love with both, and 
on escaping goes off to claim them as his own. I do not know 
whether, on finding a strange man in my house who knows that the 
gas-tap squeaks and the tobacco lives in a vase on the mantelpiece, ! 
should inevitably fall in love with him, even if he assured me my 
husband was dead, but Miss Garson not only is captivated by his 
uncanny familiarity with her domestic arrangements but, so my 
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smopsis tells me, “feels an inner urge to answer the need of this 

jnely and desperate man.” Mr. Mitchum returns of course, and 

there is an excellent sequence of sustained suspense while husband 

and lover grope murderously for each other in a fog. The acting is 

quite good, but the fog is much better. 
* 


* * * 


Dream Girl is a foolish but infinitely pleasing film about a young 
girl who is constantly visualising herself in dramatic situations as ‘far 
removed from reality as she can make them, and who lives in a rosy 
haze of day-dreams ranging from singing Madame Butterfly at the 
Metropolitan to being a trollop in Singapore. Miss Betty Hutton 
js not exactly the dreamy type, but in this she has abandoned her 


ysual robust style and invests the part with a delicious imbecility. 
* * * * 





The adaptation of Sir Patrick Hastings’s play The Blind Goddess 
looks and sounds as if it had been hastily thrown together between 
tea and dinner. Almost everything about this film is pity. The cast, 
headed by Mr. Eric Portman, is large and talented, which makes the 
fact that it is mostly inaudible doubly irritating. The court scenes 
are as ill-lit and as wearisome as they would be in real life, and the 
production is thoroughly banal. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue Edinburgh Festival ended on Sunday, with the final concert 
of the Augusteo Orchestra in the afternoon and the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir in the evening. Opinions seem to have varied about the 
quality of the Augusteo Orchestra as a whole, but everyone agreed 
that the quality of their strings was by far their greatest asset. 
Brahms’s violin concerto is not an ideal work for an Italian orchestra 
to show their mettle ; the nineteenth-century German heroism of the 
first movement, the luscious saccharine lyricism of the slow move- 
ment and the bogus Hungarian brilliance of the finale are all foreign 
to the Italian temperament. Gioconda de Vito emphasised the 
lyricism, and let the rest go by default. Her tone was sweet and 
pure, but too small for the hall and the work, which easily collapses 
unless both soloist and conductor can give a convincing impression 
of earnest nobility and profound importance. The orchestra played 
their best in a clever and effective overture by Respighi, Belfagor, 
worthy of that efficient if rather coarse-grained disciple of Rimsky- 
Korsakov. By an extraordinary freak of bad programme-building 
the concert (and, therefore, virtually the festival) ended with two 
pieces from Franck’s Psyche, which gave the strings the chance they 
had been waiting for but were otherwise wholly unsuitable. 
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For the choral concert I sat ext to a sensitive and ardent Scot, 
who suffered agonies from Sir Hugh Robertscen’s all too successful 
attempts to make the beautiful folk-music of his country sound like 
the more florid and pretentious late Victorian numbers of Hymns 
A. and M. The choir is magnificently trained, and respond to 
every nuance of Sir Hugh’s emotional reactions. I will not say it is 
not music, but emphatically it is not the music to which the glow 
of the Edinburgh Festival should fade from the sky. 

* * * - 

Something—can it be film experience ?—has given Moira Shearer 
a magnificent fillip. A new and wholly admirable self-confidence 
was the chief note of her performance as Swanilda at the opening 
night of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet season at the Davis Theatre, 
Croydon, on Monday. I have never seen her dance with more ease 
and accomplishment nor mime with a more natural and girlish 
charm. She was very nearly the perfect Swanilda to me, and Alexis 
Rassine was the right, boyish Franz. Nothing need be said of Robert 
Helpmann’s Dr. Coppelius ; it is perhaps his best part. 

. * . * 


It was perhaps unfortunate that I heard the Sea Sympheny at 
Tuesday’s Prom with the Concertgebouw’s Edinburgh performance 
of Debussy’s La Mer fresh in my memory. The poetry of Vaughan 
Williams’s work is that of the naval review, with a dash of the 
vague breezy uplift of an old-fashioned church parade. The manner 
is full-blooded 1910, emphatic and noisy in the breezy parts and 
elaborately vague in the “ mystical.” The composer had not found 
his own language ; indeed he had hardly—even at thirty-eight years 
of age—found his own personality, though there are hints of that 
appearing here and there. ‘The Edwardian opulence of the score 
is the very antithesis of the spare and discreet manner which he 
had already begun to affect in the Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis. 
The Sea Symphony obviously provides the greatest enjoyment to 
the singers. As a listener I am more than content with the produc- 
tions of Vaughan Williams’s late maturity and old age. 

Martin Cooper. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue harvest fields have taken on a likeness to those of Victorian and 
earlier days ; they are crowded, as seldom before, with gleaners, men, 
women and children, who mean real business. Some of them bring sacks 
that they can hardly carry when their work is done. The difference between 
today and yesterday is that what used to be gleaned for human food is 
now gleaned wholly for poultry. More is left on the field than in old 
days, because farmers, who have to watch the labour costs, are much 
more careless about raking and leave a deal at the headlands and edges 
crushed by the tractor wheels. Well, the grain is used, and that is what 
really matters. One curious little detail must have been noticed by many 
gleaners. Wherever bindweed flourished, the cutters and binders quite 
failed to gather the affected straws into the sheaves and so provided 
gleaners with a rich harvest. 


I7>; 





Dogs and Flowers 

Are King Charles Spaniels different from all other dogs in at least 
one ? The question is suggested by two letters, one from Oxford, 
one from Chesterfield, which are almost identical in their general sense. 
Both write of this same old and most intelligent breed, and both have 
noticed the same behaviour in their dogs, a behaviour reported of no other 
breed. I will quote ome passage: “We have a six-months-old King 
Charles Spaniel bitch, who goes along the borders picking out the flowers 
and flowering shrubs that have the most perfume. We first noticed this in 
the evening and thought she was after moths but she does it in full sun- 
light and seems to enjoy it almost as much as Ferdinand the Bull.” 
The same dog picks and eats plums and apples, and eagerly watches 
aeroplanes ! The other dog with similar tastes would pick flowers and 
carry them about, in spite of being scolded and in addition to sniffing at 
them with obvious relish. The evidence is curious and surprising. 


sense 


Vagrant Swarms 

The wide and eager interest of bee-keepers in the question of vagrant 
swarms is my apology for returning to the subject. The question of 
rights in such swarms is by no means settled as a legal correspondent 
suggested. On the whole the old and general country view that a bee- 
keeper can follow and claim his swarm has been maintained by many 
judges. For example, “ A man who hived bees had property in them and 
the property in the bees remained in plaintiff when they alighted on 
defendant’s tree, for plaintiff had not lost sight of them” (Quantrill v. 
Spragge, 1907). What has troubled the courts and caused confliction is 
the question of trespass. Has a man the right to refuse access on request, 
as he certainly has not in the case of fallen fruit or timber? The legal 
expert of the County Gentlemen’s Association, which has taken the sub- 
ject up, considers that “ the legal position has not been finally settled and 
will not be finally settled until the House of Lords has had an opportunity 
of reviewing the several cases which have arisen during recent years.” Has 
it not been said by a judge that there is no law of trespass in Britain ? 
In regard to bees, as appeared in one case, the question is a little com- 
plicated by time. If leave to recover the swarm is delayed, it is equivalent 
to refusal, since bees do not stay put for long. 


Swifts and Late Flowers 

One verdict in standard books on birds has been qualified by this 
summer’s experience ; swifts were to be seen in many parts of the country 
towards the end of August. One, for example, was watched in London 
(N.W.9) on August 22nd, a very late date in the records. The species 
were more numerous than usual in my district, and an account reaches 
me of a flock of 30 or 40 round about Hendon Parish Church where they 
nest. Three were seen on the Moray Firth on September 8th. The 
weather has allured plants also into lateness (or earliness). Choysia and 
Cydonia Japonica as well as Viburnum Fragrans and Laurustinus are 
in flower with me. 


In the Garden 
I was introduced this week to a flower, a very lovely and useful flower, 
that was new to me. It is associated with the name of M. Raoul Martin, 
though I do not know whether he “ invented” it. The plant is an annual 
carnation, Enfant de Nice, being grown largely in France for the Riviera 
trade. It is a good solid with a clove scent and in several 
lovely shades. It is a annual, though seeds are sown in 
autumn, instead of spring, ll need the protection of a 
through the winter useful to those whe grow 
to the garden. 


W. BreacuH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EUROPE’S REFUGEES 


Sir,—The editorial note on the refugee question in The Spectator of 
September 3rd pointed to a significant contrast between the findings of 
the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam and the resettlement pro- 
gramme of the International Refugee Organisation. May I, having shared 
in responsibility for the resolutions adopted at Amsterdam, continue 
discussion of this challenging issue, premising that in no degree is the 
following statement intended to minimise the value of I.R.O.’s con- 
structive work. 

It is widely assumed that when I.R.O. has resettled the major part of 
the million or so refugees within its mandate, and cared for a residue of 
aged and infirm people, the European refugee problem will be virtually 
solved. The reverse is true. The post-war policies of the Allies, dating 
from the Potsdam Agreement of August, 1945, thrust into a truncated 
Germany nearly three million German-speaking persons from Sudeten- 
land ; not less than five million German citizens expelled by the Poles 
from eastern Germany ; and large groups of people of German ancestry 
from every country in the Danube Basin. Reliable statistics are not 
available, save as regards the huge expulsion from Czechoslovakia in 


1946-47. A careful estimate prepared for use at Amsterdam put the total © 


of these post-war expulsés at over ten millions; it is almost certainly 
higher. And migration westward stil] continues. 

The grim fact is that there are far more uprooted people in Europe 
today than at the close of the war. Not more than ten per cent. of 
these exiles are under the protection of the I.R.O. The rest are excluded 
by the terms of its Charter. Their needs of food, clothing, shelter and— 
most of all—of employment have intensified the social problem, alike in 
urban and rural Germany. Embittered by the fate forced upon them 
and in complete uncertainty as to their future, they add to the tensions 
in Central Europe. Public attention has been concentrated on the limited 
area of refugee need which I.R.O. serves with fidelity; it is high time 
that this vaster problem created by the victors since the war should be 
brought into the full light of day. 

One essential step is that the housing and working conditions of these 
exiles in the three Western Zones should be surveyed authoritatively 
and competently. A beginning could be made straightaway in the British 
Zone. Overcrowding in parts of Schleswig-Holstein and Niedersachsen 
is well-nigh unbelievable. The “indigenous” Germans in Schleswig- 
Holstein are all but outnumbered by exiles from eastern Germany and 
elsewhere. Domestic, social and municipal irritations increase as time 
passes. The situation cannot remain as it is if a stable and relatively 
prosperous life is to be re-established. A first requirement, I would 
repeat, is ascertainment of existing living conditions (not mere statistics 
of population), with full publicity for the facts disclosed. Once this is 
secured, public opinion in Britain will surely require that a position 
intolerable to all concerned—to administrators, local citizens and exiles— 
shall be dealt with humanely. Today it festers, menacing peace as surely 
as it has depressed welfare —Yours faithfully, HENRY CARTER. 

Chairman, Ecumenical Refugee Commission, 
World Council of Churches. 
5 Sumner Place, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


THE CHILDREN OF GREECE 


Srr.—As the “unnamed correspondent ” whose letter, quoted by Canon 
Howard in your issue of July 30th, launched the recent correspondence 
in your columns on the abduction of Greek children, may I be permitted 
a final word? I am open to correction, but I believe Mrs. Lamprides 
has not been in Greece since 1946. As for my own credentials, my work 
as correspondent for one of Britain’s greatest newspaper organisations 
has taken me continually to all parts of Greece during the last two years. 
I have travelled freely wherever I chose, from the Peloponnesus to the 
northern frontiers and the guerrilla war zones. I have learnt enough Greek 
to obtain my information without the medium of an interpreter who 
might, consciously or not, influence my ideas. My dispatches, and my 
original letter to Canon Howard, are based on what I have seen, 
objectively reported without recourse to hearsay or propaganda “sob 
stuff” (to quote Mrs. Lamprides, who immediately regaled us with the 
“sob stuff” put out by the friends of Markos). 

Mr. Hourmouzios has said all I would wish to say on Mrs. Lamprides’ 
misrepresentation of the contents of the U.N.O. Commission’s Report, 
and of Mr. Kenneth Matthews’ broadcast. Since Mrs. Lamprides has 
recourse to certain journalists’ reports for her information on the excel- 
lent conditions said to prevail in the “ Greek children’s hostels in the 
Eastern democracies,” let me in justice quote the report of an interview 
with Mme. Koula Zografou, who recently arrived in Paris by air from 


Prague, after release from detention by the Czechoslovak authorities only 


as a result of diplomatic intervention. Mme. Zografou described how 
she visited a camp where 3,000 Greek children, abducted by the Greek 
guerrillas, were living surrounded by barbed wire. The children were 
thin and pale, and were crying for their parents. They were cdliged . 
address each other as “ Comrade,” and Greek Communists lectured them 
for three hours daily. Many, accounts of the conditions under which 
Greek children were abducted by their guerrillas and of their life in 
captivity in the Slav States have become available from prisoners’ state. 
ments and documents seized during the Greek Army’s recent operations 
Much of this material will be incorporated in the United Nations’ Balkan 
Commission’s Supplementary Report. 

As for Mrs. Lamprides’ “ sob stuff” account of the forcible evacuation 
of the children by the brutal Greek Government forces, this is just too 
ridiculous to observers like myself, who have seen the joy and eagerness 
with which parents, after travelling of their own accord over difficult and 
dangerous country, handed their children to the Greek troops for trans- 
portation to the safety of the big towns and the islands for just so long 
as the Communist-led guerrillas continue their deliberate campaign of 
terrorism, destruction and abduction in the regions they control or raid. 
Everywhere I have travelled I have been struck by the peasants’ affection 
and trust for the Greek Government forces and the excellent care of the 
children by which the Greek Government authorities, with all their faults, 
are repaying that trust. 

As for evacuating the Greek children to British homes, the Greeks are 
a proud, brave and hopeful people. They see no necessity to send their 
children out of their homeland, since there is adequate security in the 
major part of the Greek mainland and in most of the islands. They 
believe and hope that pressure of opinion from the civilised peoples of 
the world will eventually prevail to stop the Cominform-directed abduction 
of Greek children which, whatever the pretexts, remains a barbarous act 
of the kind rightly condemned at Nuremberg.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, KEITH BUTLER. © 

23 Byron Street, Psychiko, Athens. 


S1r,—I agree with Mr. Hourmouzios that a controversy concerning the 
details of a report which most people have not seen is liable to become 
tedious. It is, indeed, a pity that the U.N. Information Office in London 
appears to receive such reports in mere handfuls instead of in thousands. 
My office, however, is making copies of the report on the Greek children, 
as adopted by the Special Committee of the United Nations on May 21st 
of this year, and we shall be glad to forward a copy to any of your 
readers who write to us within a week of the publication of this letter. 
They can then verify for themselves the correctness of the statements of 
Mrs. Lambrides and myself.—Yours, &c., PaT SLOAN, 
Greek News Agency, 89 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Editor. 


OFFENDERS AND OFFENCES 


Sir,—A study of the 1947 Report of the Commissioners of Prisons 
(Cmd. 7475) gives some indication of social trends and, despite a few 
disquieting features, supports the idea that, on the whole, we are im- 
proving and are one of the most law-abiding communities. ‘Thirty-three 
years’ comparative figures (covering two war periods) show the following 
number of receptions :— 


1913 1946 

For Indictable Offences. Men , 20,998 20,537 
Women 2,871 2,138 

For Non-Indictable Offences. Men 84,512 6,265 
Women 30,862 1,282 


Although the totals of indictable offences are practically stationary, 
an analysis discloses some disquieting features. A fall of about 5,000 in 
various forms of larceny is more than offset by increases in housebreaking, 
offences of violence, forgery (from 528 to 1,392), receiving (from 60 to 
468) and bigamy. The last two are also amongst the increases in 
the women’s returns. Sleeping-out offences are, in future, to drop out 
of the official records and, automatically, offences against the Poor Law 
will disappear. 

Further study of the report throws no light on one aspect of our social 
life which has puzzled me for many years. Perhaps readers of The 
Spectator can help me. Notwithstanding the very considerable numerical 
excess of women in our population (over 2,000,000) and the continued, 
and of recent years rapid, emancipation of women, men offenders are 
largely in excess of the women—roughly eight to one. Is this persisting 
difference because women are more law-abiding, or less enterprising, 
Or more adroit, or what ? Official reports throw no light on the subject. 
—Yours faithfully, Davin C. Lams. 

23 Canonbury Square, N.1 
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G.B.I. QUIZ No. 9 


What is the G.B.I. doing for the lonely? ‘ 


The lonely woman is often more lonely than the lonely 
man ; and among the Beneficiaries of the G.B.I. are 
many lonely women. Three G.B.I. Visitors are con- 
tinually moving among them, though not nearly so 
often as we would wish. A regular monthly letter is 
sent to them just to remind them that they are not 
being forgotten. They are introduced to, and often 
visited by friends of the G.B.I. Books, magazines, 
wireless sets and gramophones are given or loaned 
to them, and holidays and hospitality are arranged. 


This very necessary and worth-while ser- 
vice is outside the scope of the National 
Social Services, and as such is commended 
to all who have sympathy with the lonely, 
in the hope that they will help the G.B.I. 
in any way they can. 
GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, 





LONDON, S.W.1 








The fable of the 





A certain Simpleton once climbed a high tree after 
gold, but just as he was reaching out to scrape a 
star his foot slipped, and he fell. ‘Alas!’ cried he, 
‘Now my life must pay for'my folly!’ With that 
he came to rest face downward in a midden. 


‘The gods are with me after all,’ said the Star- 
scraper, as he clambered up an even taller tree. 


Those who gamble on a succession of miracles stand to lose more than their 
dignity. Sound commerce for this country is the sale of its skill — skilled 
That is what TI sends abroad in the form 


service or skilled merchandise. 


of bicycles, pressure vessels, precision tubes, wrought light-alloys, traffic 


signs, electrical equipment and a thousand and one other products. ® 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD + THE ADELPHI - LONDON WC2 
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rFAMILY 
TRADITION 


It is always pleasant to open 





an account for another member 
of a family whose name has been on our books for 
generations. It is still more pleasant to record that the 
number of such families is considerable. We like to 
think that this tendency to make ‘banking with the West- 
minster’ a family tradition is the outcome of the Bank’s 
constant endeavour to make each customer, however 
small his account, feel that he is a welcome visitor... 
You can prove the extent of this welcome for yourself 


by a call at any branch of the Westminster Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 

















To face life’s trials 


with greater confidence 
and to relish its joys with greater 
keenness—start today to take 


a regular course of 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
BENES IN 1938 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Marginal Comment is invariably interesting 
and stimulating, and not the least so his article on Eduard Benes. I 
cannot, however, help regretting that he did not refer to the reason why 
Czechoslovakia did not fight at the time of Munich. Benes himself told 
me that the heads of the Czech Army had come to him and said that 
whether France or England came to their aid or not, they were prepared 
to fight Germany, but they could not fight both Germany and 
Poland together, for at that time there were five Polish divisions 
strung out along the Carpathian Frontier. Benes said he at once got on 
to Beck, informed him of the position, and asked him for an assurance 
of neutrality. Not obtaining this assurance, the Czechs considered that 
their position was hopeless. 

I have the highest admiration for the magnificent way in which the 
Poles, when it came to their turn, fought Germany. But, in fairness to 
the Czechs, the folly of the Polish foreign policy at the time of Munich 
ought to be known.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE R. CROSFIELD. 

33 Albert Court, Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Sir,—In my letter to you of September 3rd I dealt chiefly with the 
effect that the egregious advertisement I quoted might have on the 
recruitment of nurses. I am glad that Mr. Derrick Bass deals more 
particularly with its bearing on teachers in the national schocls, but I 
Would point out its effect is even more injurious to the teachers than he 
suggests. I submit as axiomatic the proposition that the status of a 
calling must bear some relation to the measure of preparation required 
to pursue it. The McNair Report on the Training of Teachers, which 
enjoyed a wider acceptance than any similar report in my long educa- 
tional experience, stressed the importance that the education of the 
teacher should be “comparable with the education required for the 
doctor or lawyer if the teaching profession is to maintain its 
status of equality with the great professions of law and medicine. For 
the minimal qualification of a ‘registered medical practitioner a course 
of study is required of at least five years, tested by a series of three 
searching examinations which few surmount in less than six years. 

I would ask, very seriously, how can teaching maintain its position 
as a profession “ comparable with law and medicine ” if a person achieves 
qualification as a teacher with the farcical preparation (?) which, as 
described by the advertisement, “qualifies” a person to teach in the 
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Don’t be a Magpie with scrap! Don’t let it settle down to 
rust away in the work’s yard. Get on to your scrap merchant to 
get it off the premises. For the sake of the whole national effort 
turn in everything redundant—- the sooner it’s in the scrap mer- 
chant’s hands the quicker it can be turned into the tools and 
machines the nation needs. 
This appeal is directed to works only 
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Transport and 


other facilities may make it possible to widen this later 






to cover household and other light tron and steel scrap. 


CAASC THAT SCRAP! *:,°—) 
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ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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national schools ? Is it surprising, Sir, in these circumstances, that the 

independent schools have now waiting-lists for admission from all classes 

of the community longer than in any previous phase of their history >~ 

I am, &c., E. GRAHAM LitTLe. 
House of Commons. 


PUBLISHER TO THE GENERAL 


Sir,—Mr. Mark Goulden misunderstands me. I did not complain that 
his firm’s production of General Patton’s War As I Knew Ii was in- 
sufficiently lavish, but that it was ugly. Mr. Goulden says that “we 
went to the limit” with substance of paper, size of type, gold-blocking, 
and so on. I can well believe it. Far from suggesting that he should 
have gone further, “ break the regulations, and also his obligations to his 
fellow-publishers,” I would have had him observe the regulations even 
more austerely and emulate those publishers who turn out a dignified book 
printed in type of reasonable size, on paper less like blotting-paper, and 
with less black, red and gold about its spine. 

Mr. Goulden suggests that a literary critic is ‘not qualified to discuss 
the format of a book (though I do know what “ head-banding the spine” 
means ; I wonder if Mr. Goulden knows what I mean by “ index”), 
Indeed, he accuses me of petulance, lack of objectivity, unfairness, un- 
kindness, jaundice and inaccuracy, when all I said was that the book 
was ugly and lacked an index. It is, and it does. I was too charitable 
to comment on the maps and the way they have been bound in; I did 
not ask whether English readers would really prefer thirty pages of 
appendices listing, inter alia, all the divisions that served under Patton, 
with their subordinate officers, to a brief index ; I did not ask for limp 
leather and more gold leaf. 

Mr. Goulden’s answer to my brief comment is, roughly, “Our book 
can’t be ugly ; it cost a lot of money.” (I have heard of film producers 
talking Jike that, but never before have I heard this answer from a 
publisher.) All right. - Mr. Goulden says that he will shout hoo-Ray 
when he can spend more money still. Meanwhile I reserve the right to 
insist that all that glitters is not Goulden.—Yours, &c., Cyrit Ray. 

C.6, Albany, W. 1. 


TRAINING FOR INDUSTRY 


S1r,—It was recently disclosed by the House of Commons Committee on 
Public Accounts that large numbers of workers were still being trained 
for the building industry when it was well known that building schemes 
had been cut. We should like to suggest that the time has come when it 
would pay the country more thoroughly to co-ordinate its training methods. 
My own company recently opened a large factory at Newcastle for the 
production of plastics with a large potential export demand. Staffing 
problems presented and still do present a major difficulty, and we are 
ourselves having to-undertake the complete training of all new employees. 
This has taken time and thereby lost us valuable foreign currency. 

Under present conditions the flow of labour is closely controlled, and 
it should be comparatively simple also to forecast the relative needs of 
various industries and firms. Is it not possible to establish a planning 
board to co-ordinate, in respect of training, the needs of industry with 
the workers available ? This could cover not only the immediate present, 
but could accurately judge the probable requirements of the labour 
market some time ahead. Such a board might result in considerable 
saving to industry and help in solving our economic problems. I feel sure 
that leading industrialists would be only too happy to co-operate with 
the Ministry of Labour in founding a plan along these lines.—Yours 
faithfully, GRAHAME MAarTIN TURNER, 

Director, 
De La Rue Insulation, Ltd 
Imperial House, 84 Regent Street, W. 1. 


THE WOOD AGE 


Str,—While revising the notes made during my sojourn among the 
primitive Natokoi of the Rio Pilcomayo nearly sixty years ago I am again 
reminded of the general failure of those interested in the Stone Age of 
man’s evolution to realise that it must have been preceded by an age 
in which use was made of the more amenabie wood. No 
doubt in earlier (palaeoxylic) phases of this Wood Age, use was made of 
mere fragments and splinters, while in later times these were ground 
und scraped into smooth-surfaced implements. 

The Natokoi of the Pilcomayo, isolated as they were from outside 
influences by being surrounded by hostile tribes, had remained practically 
in the Wood Age. Their weapons, bows, arrows, clubs, lances, and their 
implements, the equivalent of axes, hammers and piercing tools, were 
alike constructed of wood. The end of their Wood Age was, however, 


material, 


near at hand, for most of the men possessed a flat arrow-head, fashioned 
out of a bit of hoop-iron or flattened fencing wire, which could be detached 
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A tale of escape to freedom began the 
rise to fame of La Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars. In 1875, a company of exiles, 
fleeing from the Spanish Oppression 

in Cuba, found in Jamaica not only 
sanctuary, but an ideal climate and 

soil for the growing of fine tobacco. 
To these men, with a life-long 
knowledge of tobacco cultivation, 
this was happy circumstance 
indeed. There and then they 
established the firm of Machado, 
and today La Tropical de Luxe 

Cigars remain unrivalled for 

.their exquisite delicacy 

| of flavour and their delightful 
mildness and bouquet. 


Obtainable in all the usual 
sizes, from 2/5d. each. 


LA TROPICAL 


: J Finest Jamaicas Cigars) _——— 


Manufactured by the 
B. & J. B. Machado Tobacco Co. Ltd., Kingston, Jamaica. 
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Not so funny 


for Mr. Nash! 


Mr. Nash’s sudden transform- 
ation from a dignified business 
man to a sprawling figure of 


waving arms and legs struck 





some passers-by as funny. But 

when he was helped to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 

i ° Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 

} share the joke. He was unable to work for 

! many months, while expenses mounted, Yet 

/ As he was able to convalesce with an easy mind, 
> 


for under his ‘General’ Personal Accident 





_F- . Policy he received £10 a week until he was fit, 

£4 a year covers you for £10 a week accident benefit. Are 

> 2 you wise to face the risk — and all that it means te your 

I eace of mind dependants — without this cover? It’s worth while 

° finding out more about this and other benefits of the 

costs very little * General's’ Personal Accident Policies—just send 
the coupon. 


———— 7 


{ nd me full particulars of ‘General 
Please 
Personal Accident Policees. tn 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 


Pale 














— ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 
ADDRESS sp. General Buildings, 
“| Perth, Scotland 
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Atomic Bloodhound 


Work on atomic energy demands almost incredible safety 
measures. So great is the possible danger that brushes, mops and 
even dust in atomic plant are examined for “ straying ” radio- 
activity. This checking is done by a hyper-sensitive instrument 
called the Geiger Counter. The rare gas Argon, produced by 
The British Oxygen Company Ltd. is indispensable in the 
manufacture of the Geiger Counter. Abreast of the latest 
scientific developments, The B.O.C. have an unparalleled 
industrial experience. Perhaps this experience can 
help you with your particular problem. Why not 
drop The B.O.C. a line ? 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. 6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 










































































*LAURA LANE came to London. 


When the great airfields near her quiet 


village home closed down, restlessness born 


AIL 


of her unsettled teen-age years brought her 
to the city to ‘seeabitoflife’. Salvation Army 


Allin 


‘midnight "* sisters, who each night search 
London's West End streets for girls like Laura. 
found her. Sheltered, trained and re-estab- 
lished, today Laura is taking her place as a 
useful citizen in the community. 


*Only the aame Is fictitious 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, BG4 
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and used as a knife. At an earlier time there must have been a similar 
infiltration of stone implements, for occasionally a stone axe-head was 
found in the gizzard of a shot ostrich (rhea). There being no stone 
of any kind over vast areas of these South American plains, the ostrich 
had picked it up, just as vegetarian birds elsewhere ingest pebbles to 
aid the muscular gizzard in its work of grinding up the food.—Your 
obedient servant, Joun GRAHAM KERR. 
Dalny Veed, Barley, Royston, Herts. 


THE MAN FROM MEXICO 


S1r,—Though our subscription to your magazine was started only recently 
Wwe met an acquaintance in the first issue—the “ Spanish Confidence Man.” 
Perhaps you already have received the following information, but, if not, 
here it is as it appeared in The Toledo Blade, January 22nd, 1948. 

“The old racket known as ‘The Spanish Swindle’ has appeared 
again and already three persons in the Toledo area have been 
approached by letter fram Mexico City, F. R. Casey, postal inspector, 
said to-day. The writer explains that he is an imprisoned bankrupt 
and he asks the potential victim to help save $375,000 which the 
writer has hidden in a secret compartment of a trunk deposited in a 
U.S. Custom house. The bait is one-third of the money. The writer 
offers ‘undeniable evidence,’ which Mr. Casey explained consists 
of phony newspaper clippings and forged custom house documents. 

“ The recipient of the letter, if he shows interest, then is asked to 
go to Mexico City or some other place. He is asked, of course, to 
pay the expenses incurred in obtaining some suitcases the letter-writer 
checked. Within one of the suitcases is a baggage check which will 
enable the writer to obtain the treasure trunk, the letter says. The 
swindle comes in the money put up for expenses. As soon as that is 
paid, the swindlers disappear.” 

Since the postal inspector refused to divulge the names we were unable 
to determine whether our “ acquaintance” went about his business here 
alphabetically, but we are certain from the letter quoted in The Spectator 
that he has not changed his approach.—Yours truly, 

Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. MARGE Main, 
Editorial Department, 


S1r,—I have recently received a letter sent by air mail from Senor M., 
dated from Mexico City on August 28th, similar to those received by the 
three gentlemen whose names begin with the first letter of the alphabet. 
One wonders on what plan or list he is working.—Yours faithfully, 
Oakdene, Ashtead, Surrey > Epwarp MacCurpy. 


CUTTING BOTH WAYS 


Sir,—I have been reading Janus’s comments on the Health Service in 
The Spectator of September 3rd. May I tell you about it from another 
point of view ? I am the wife of a minister on a minimum stipend (£403 
per annum) and mother of three children. Because of rising costs it has 
been difficult to make ends meet for some time. We have no wireless 
or car and we do not smoke. Our one luxury is The Spectator. The 
family allowances (10s. per week) have been a help, but now my husband 
has to pay the health insurance (6s. 2d. per week). We have had domestic 
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For walking in the Hebrides or for basking at the other end of 
. Europe, the quickest way to get there is to fly BEA. Smooth 
rc } booking, quick Customs, a comfortable armchair seat, Britain's 
famous Viking planes on all continental and some internal routes — 
BEA offers you modern, trouble-free travel (and all outside your £35), 


Agents or Dorland Hall, Regent St., S.W.!. Tel : GER 9833 
BRITISH EVUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


help one day a week, but the insurance stamp for that is now doubled, 
and so makes it impossible. I need not enlarge upon what a benefit that 
help was in a busy manse. 

What the Governmefit has given with one hand (family allowances) 
it has taken away with the other. Illness may come and the health 
insurance may turn out to be a blessing, but meantime it is an added 
hardship. It is the last straw that is going to break the minister’s wife’s 
back—although when it does break it may be very comforting to have 
it treated free in hospital.—Yours truly, A MINISTER’s Wire. 


LORD KEMSLEY’S PAPERS 


S1r,—Since, of course, I assume Janus did not intend to mislead in 
his note on Lord Kemsley’s evidence to the Press Commission in The 
Spectator of Septembers@rd I can only conclude that he did not read 
beyond the written evidence. Giving what he describes as the facts estab- 
lished Janus states: “ There were no syndicated articles, other than 
foreign news service messages.” But when Lord KemsjJey was asked how it 
happened that an appeal for a new coalition Government appeared not 
long ago more or less simultaneously in most of his newspapers he replied: 
“I was entirely responsible for it.” Was that a foreign news message ? 
Was it not syndicated ? So much for the alleged independence of the 
local editors. There are other such instances of Lord Kemsley con- 
tradicting in his oral evidence the claims made in his written memorandum. 
For professional reasons I must sign myself merely A JOURNALIST. 


[Janus writes: What I summarised was the gist of part of Lord 
Kemsley’s oral evidence, which I had naturally read in full. The full 
text of question 12,369 is: “‘ There are no syndicated articles of any sort ? 
—No.” “Syndicated article” is a well-understood term in journalism. 
For a leading article in the Sunday Times to be “more or less repro- 
duced” (not “more or_Jess simultaneously”) in provincial papers the 
next day is something quite different.] 


HUMANER WHALING 


Str,—For the information of David Gunston (Humaner Whaling—The 
Spectator, July 9th) the following may be of interest. The New Zealand 
whalers, Perano Brothers, of Tory Channel, Marlborough Sounds, are now 
having tests carried out with an electric harpoon which they hope to use 
next season (May-August, 1949). This past season and for many years 
past they have used the explosive harpoon which has caused destruction 
to all but about half a ton of the whale meat, for which there is a heavy 
demand overseas. The new harpoon is being made in Blenheim, the 
provincial centre of Marlborough, and will be of the same type as that 
referred to by Mr. Gunston. The harpoon, instead of containing an 
explosive head, will be connected with a wire from the engine of the 
chaser. Through it ‘an electric current will be passed which will either 
paralyse the whale or kill it outright. 

As a point of interest, all the whale meat produced from the catches 
by the Perano Brothers in Cook Strait. the narrow stretch of water 
which separates the North Island from the South Island, is canned and 
sent to England. It is likely that supplies of the meat will be despatched 
next season in a frozen state in the same manner as other meat is exported. 
—Yours, &c., Gorpon C. Hay. 

Blenheim, New Zealand. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


S1r,—Since the truth about English grammar has*been revealed to Miss 
Agnes Fry by those two beneficent goddesses, Parsing and Translation, 
she is no doubt not interested in such a humdrum process as giving a 
coherent account of the way in which educated Englishmen actually use 
their language. Others may be interested to be given a reference to 
chapter 12 of Jespersen’s Essentials of English Grammar, where there is 
a brief but useful discussion of the idiom in question —Your faithfully, 
Balliol College, Oxford. J. C. MAxweELL. 


A GERMAN APPEAL 


Str,—A friendly chance made us recently acquainted with your highly 
esteemed weekly, which was sent us for a long period for the purpose of 
our educational work. We must admit, no other periodical has given us 
such satisfaction as your Spectator, and we herewith beg to ask you, if 
you would be so gracious inserting an appeal to your readers and inquiring, 
which of them would be interested to send us regularly The Spectator 
and correspond with our English class. We should be glad if our petition 
were not done in vain and remain, gentlemen, with our best thanks in 
advance.—Yours very respectfully, VOLKSBILDUNGSVEREIN 

fiir Lichtenfels und Umgegend (e. V.). 

39 Kronacher Strasse. Lichtenfels, Germany. 
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LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making 
Amorphous Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety 
to workers in match factories, and gave the world its first 
safety match. Today Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus 
products light every match made in Britain and countless 
millions of others all over the world. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
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PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
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HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING A 
DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and 
INVALID people who look to us to help them. 

TEACHER OF HISTORY AND LITERATURE, widowed in 
first World War, was taken by Gestapo in 1940 and placed in 
Concentration Camp for five years. Health severely impaired 
in consequence. Now in Rest Home. Help urgently needed to 
enable her to re-establish herself and resume work. (Case 360.) 
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This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


: HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


Appeal “S” 74 Brook Green, London, W.6 
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MURIEL uses a braille writing machine to take down dictation. 
The embossed tape is her ‘ notebook ’, from which she transcribes 
on to a typewriter specially adapted for the blind. N.I.B. trains 
and equips the blind for many such useful occupations. Your 
support can help N.I.B. to maintain this great work. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
Registered in accordance with the National Assistance Act 1948 
© & ® 224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET LONDON, Wi 


LIFE ASSURANCE IN ACTION 


A™ TOOK out a Prudential Heritage Endow- 
ment. Six months later he died. His dependants 

receive £5 a week for over I5 years, and then a final 

payment of £2,750. In all £6,780 will be paid. 








F YOU TAKE out a present day “Heritage Endow- 
ment”’ Policy for £2,000 there will be available 


FOR YOURSELF FOR YOUR FAMILY 





Should you die within 20 years, 


£200 casn ssesnists 


If you live 20 years, 


£2,000 


with Bonuses added. 


for the remainder 
£6 A WEEK of the 20 years, and 


- ae 
pill in Card £1,800 casi 35 ths ord.cf 
- upot the date of the Policy 
-. CO 
1S 
ARAN or 
To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.! 


1 desire full particulars of your ‘‘Heritage Endowment ’’ Policy. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Revolution Without Tears 
The Triple Challenge. By Francis Williams. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Francis WILLIAMS gives his book the sub-title “ The Future 
of Socialist Britain,” which raises at once the question whether Britain 
1s in fact Socialist. It is true that at the last election the Socialist 
Party was returned to power with a majority large enough to enable 
it to drive any measure it chose through the House of Commons 
and also through the House of Lords (a question on which Mr. 
Williams, curiously encugh, has nothing to say); but it was elected 
in the face of a majority of anti-Socialist votes, and another of the 
subjects on which Mr. Williams is s:lent is the imminence of a further 
General Election which the Conservatives have at least an even 
chance of winning. But let that pass. What Mr. Williams has set 
himself to do is to write an apologia (which is something very different 
from an apology) of Labour Party policy. He is admirably qualified 
for that both by his own enthusiasm and faith.and by the fact that 
he was for two years Adviser on Public Relations to the Prime 
Minister ; and what he has attempted he has done extremely well. 
What the Triple Challenge is Mr. Williams never makes entirely 
clear ; it includes the challenge to capitalism and the challenge to 
imperialism ; about the third challenge I remain hazy ; possibly it 
is a challenge to laissez-faire. But there is little doubt that the book 
represents the best comprehensive defence of Labour Party policy 
that has yet appeared ; no one in political life should underrate its 
importance. 

For the average reader the outstanding feature of The Triple Chal- 
lenge will be the two chapters devoted to “ the administrators of the 
revolution,” consisting of brilliant and highly ‘instructive character 
sketches of the Prime Minister, Bevin, Cripps and Morrison. They 
are not merely brilliant; to anyone who knows the four men per- 
sonally they are completely authentic portraits. Mr. Attlee, with 
whom Mr. Williams was so closely associated, naturally gets most 
space, and the judgement, which the writer admits that he reached 
rather to his own surprise, that “he is one of the most considerable 
and formidable figures in British political history,” is buttressed by 
a great deal of sound argument which, if it does not lead all the way 
to Mr. Williams’s conclusion, leads quite a distance. It is interesting 
to read, under Attlee, that “of all his Cabinet colleagues Bevin— 
superficially so different from him—is closest to him,” and, under 
Bevin, that “Attlee the Parliamentarian and Bevin the trades 
unionist are closer to each other than any two members of the 
Government.” Incidentally, Mr. Williams tells in greater detail than 
I have yet seen the story of how for two hours on July 27th, 1945, 
Bevin was Chancellor of the Exchequer and Dalton Fore'gn Secretary, 
till the Prime Minister changed his mind. To Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
ability Mr. Williams pays the almost unlimited tribute which anyone 
familiar with the Chancellor must pay, but adds that “there are 
some who doubt his understanding of ordinary men and women.” 
Two other comments are pertinent. “He more perhaps than, any 
other in public life today is a dedicated man. To an almost frighten- 
ing degree he feels himself to be such.” And, “It is not only to lead 
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Hugh J. Schonfield 


The third volume of a trilogy on the Jewish aspects of 
Christian beginnings, together with a new translation 
of the Apocalypse and a commentary. 12s. 6d. 


Rupert Croft-Cooke 
Wilkie is the name of a very lovable man—a Poonah 
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Britain back to material prosperity that he desires, it is to lead his 


country in spiritual rebirth.’ Finally, of Herbert Morrison, the 
politician pure and simple: “He believes in keeping his feet on the 
earth and his ear to the ground, in not getting too far ahead of public 
opinion. He has an instinctive flair for sensing how public Opinion 
is moving.” One wonders what, if anything, is to be read between 
the lines here. Mr. Williams’s gift for this kind of portraiture js 
indisputable ; I should like to read him at equal length on, say, 
Bevan and Shinwell. ; 

More than a triple challenge could be directed at certain passages in 
the*book. It will not quite do to denounce the rationalisation which 
under capitalism closed down a large shipyard at Jarrow and approve 
the rationalisation by which the National Coal Board closes down 
redundant pits; and it will not do to justify the nationalising of 
steel on p. 106 by condemning “ the British Iron and Steel Federation 
which controls prices in practically every branch of the industry” 
(Mr. Williams must surely know that it is the National Steel Board 
which does this) and sound paeans on p. 148—very justly—over the 
record output which the steel industry under private ownership is 
achieving. It will not do to claim that coal production has risen to 
4,240,000 tons a week, which would give an annual yield of 220 
million tons, whereas the target figure is only 211 million, and it 
seems highly doubtful whether that will be reached. And it is a 
little inadequate to remark airily, regarding the Ministry of Food’s 
operations, that “the deficit in its trading account is borne by 
the Treasury,” without mentioning that this means for the Treasury, 
i.e.-the taxpayer, a cool £400,000,000 a year. 

On foreign and imperial affairs generally Mr. Williams is extremely 
interesting, though he tends in his conclusions to be rather more 
optimistic than the situation seems to warrant about relations with 
Russia. But the value of this book 1s not that it demands agree- 
ment but that it stimulates thought. Its fourth challenge indeed is 
to the reader, and every intelligent reader should wholeheartedly 
welcome it. WiLson Harris. 


Kafka Explained 


Franz Kafka. An Interpretation of His Works. 
(Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
The Diaries of Franz Kafka 1910-1913. 
and Warburg. 16s.) 
FRANZ KAFKA is an example of an author who evolved an unusual 
method of his own; who stuck to it for the excellent reason that 
no other was possible to him, and who now commands a degree of 
attention from many people which they might never accord to any 
writer whose form and method were more conventional, To the 
critic the problem is to disentangle what is of abiding value in Kafka’s 
work from its mere fashionable-literary-crossword-puzzle interest, 
Kafka was a neurotic, and neurotics have a peculiar fascination for 
many people who are disappointed by their own relatively dull+ 
normality. But Kafka was also an artist, and the fact that it is 
great fun to try to see what he was getting at tells us nothing about 
his artistic stature. Some light is thrown on this critical problem 
by the simultaneous publication of Franz Kafka: An Interpretation 
of His Works, by Herbert Tauber, and of Volume I of Kafka’s 
diaries, edited by Max Brod. 

The basis of Kafka’s method was the use of the type of symbolism 
which has been made familiar by the development of psycho- 
analysis. Indeed, page after page of Kafka might be a typical 
patient’s record of his dreams. Mr. Tauber plays the part of the 
analyst, and interprets those symbols for us. Further, he attempts 
to weld the whole together into a coherent theory of Kafka’s ideas 
and (in a broad sense) intentions—of his efforts to “express some 
facts about Man, about the World, about Fate.” That the book is 
not very satisfactory is only partly the fault of the author. The 
essence of an interpretation is that it should be clear, and Mr. 
Tauber’s exact meaning, in translation at least, is not always easy to 
follow. Indeed, there are mofhents when Kafka seems less esoteric 
than his interpreter. Even on the vital question of the level of 
consciousness from which Kafka’s symbolism springs—of whether 
he himself was fully conscious of the meaning of his symbols—I am 
still not sure of Mr. Tauber’s opinion. 

But there is a greater difficulty which is nothing to do with Mr. 
Tauber, but is innate in Kafka’s methods. Symbolism is always 
capable of various interpretations. The psycho-analyst who inter- 
prets and uses a patient’s dreams does so on the basis of an intimate 
personal knowledge of the patient revealed during analysis. He 
would certainly not consider himself able to interpret them as things 
apart. Thus the most that we can say of many of Mr. Tauber’s 


By Herbert Tauber. 


Edited by Max Brod. (Secker 


interpretations is that they may be accurate, but that they equally 
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JAMES BONE 


LONDON ECHOING 


with twenty-four pictures by 


MUIRHEAD BONE 


In 1925 James Bone wrote, and _ his 
brother Muirhead illustrated, The London 
Perambulater. Now they have again col- 





laborated to present London as they have 
known it for nearly half a century. 
Prose and picture convey their vivid 
impressions in a volume which will 
be read and preserved with care by 
all Londoners, nati c, adopted, at home 
or abroad, and by all those who take a 
proper pride in the city of the world. 


18s. net 
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OVERSEAS ECONOMIC SURVEYS 


Reports now ready: 

ARGENTINA, 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.); BELGIUM, Is. 3d. (1s. 5d.); 
BRAZIL, 2s. Od. (2s. 2d.); EGypt, 2s. Od. (2s. 2d.); TURKEY, 
4s. Od. (4s. 4d.). 


UNESCO and A WORLD SOCIETY 


The constitution and aims of UNESCO explained and 
Britain’s organisation described. Is. (Is. 1d.) 


LOCAL STUDIES 


A handbook which is part of the Ministry of Education’s 
Visual Unit designed to stimulate thought along profitable lines. 
Describes the progress of an educational experiment centred 
around Bishop Auckland. 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


A survey of machinery for consultation and co-operation. 
A directory of representative bodies dealing with national 
economic planning problems, and consultative bodies dealing 
with common or particular industrial problems. 9d. (10d.) 


———————— Obtuinable from ———_ ———_——— 


prices H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 

IN LONDON, W.C.2: York House, Kingsway (Post Orders: P.O. 

BRACKETS Box No. 569, L ondon, S.E.1). MANCHESTER 2: 39- 41, King 

INCLUDE Street. EDINBURGH 2: 13a, Castle Street. CARDIFF: 1, St. 

POSTAGE Andrew's Crescent. BRISTOL 1: Tower Lane. BELFAST:80, 
Chichester Street; or through any bookseller. 


























Religion and Culture 


By Christopher Dawson 10/6 net 


Christopher Dawson’s new book consists of the Gifford Lectures 
for 1947, and is an expansion and illumination of the key thought 
of all Dawson's work—* Religion is the dynamic element 
in culture.” 


history who is respected and admired both by philosophers and 
historians : the most abstract philosophers and the least philo- 
sophical historians find that he satisfies their most exacting tests. 


Dante the Philosopher 


By Etienne Gilson 15/- net 
Translated by Davin Moore 







Professor Gilson, who is already well known to English readers, 
has now given us a work which should be of interest not only to 
philosophers and students of Italian literature. 

He seeks to understand and interpret Dante’s own thought— 
not to classify him as belonging to some particular school. 


The Meaning of Man 


By Jean Mouroux 10/6 net 
lranslated by A. H. C. Downes 


The question of the moment is What is Man: because upon 
that depends the question how man should be treated, which is 
the sociological problem now rending the world. 

It is hard to exaggerate the richness and depth of the book, or 
the possible renovation that society would know if any consider- 
able part of what it has to tell seeped through into the general 


consciousness. 
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Here, as throughout his work, Dawson is a philosopher of 
















Simone de Beauvoir 


THE BLOOD OF OTHERS 


“A Frenchwoman brings new life to the novel.” 
—Evening Standard. 


** The philosophy gives it a stimulating quality. And it has other 
merits, such as the sharpness and clarity of the characterization 
and the brilliance of the descriptive passages.” 
—The Scotsman. 
10s. 6d. net 


John Horne Burns 
THE GALLERY 


“Turbulent, colourful, breathless, brilliant prose.” 
—New Statesman. 


2nd impression ready shortly 12s. 6d. net 


Gabriel Chevallier 
THE EUFFE INHERITANCE 


“A wonderfully vivid picture of the pigeon-holed social life of a 
French town. .... An outstanding novel.” 
—Punch. 


2nd impression ready shortly 10s. 6d. net 


Andre Gide 
STRAIT IS THE GATE 


“Many will find it inexpressibly moving. No one will fail to 
detect the master hand.” 

—The Sphere. 
7s. 6d. net 
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well may not. For example, Mr. Tauber’s view of the significance 
of Captain Lanz, “the man next door” in The Trial, is completely 
different from the perfectly reasonable and probable one which 
struck me when I first read the book. I am sure that Mr. Tauber 
has studied Kafka a great deal more carefully than I have, but 
there is very little to suggest that his interpretation is more accurate 
than mine, or indeed than half a dozen other obvious possibilities. 
In short, Mr. Tauber’s detailed interpretations, and hence his 
general view of Kafka, are bound to be built up on a series of inter- 
related assumptions, hardly one of which is beyond reasonable 
dispute. 

In this difficulty we naturally turn to the diaries, as the nearest 
approach most of us can have to the necessary knowledge of Kafka’s 
private life and personality. Apart from the disputable details of 
interpretation, does the general impression that emerges support 
Mr. Tauber’s view that Kafka’s mind, though in some ways un- 
balanced, was a mind capable of wrestling with the ultimate 
problems of existence; and in so far as it failed to solve them, 
failing magnificently in pursuit of the impossible? 

This is only the first volume of the diaries, and it carries us merely 
up to 1913, when Kafka was thirty. At that time neither The Trial 
nor The Castle had been published or even begun. But with ‘this 
reservation I must confess that the diaries do not seem to me to give 
Mr. Tauber much support. They are obviously the writings of a 
sensitive, introspective neurotic, and they have all the neurotic’s 
ability to turn the small change of personal experience into matters of 
great import and significance. But to me at least they show little 
indication of the size of mind (irrespective of its shape or texture) 
that Mr. Tauber seems to claim for his subject. The entry for 
May 3rd, 1913—“ The terrible uncertainty of my inner existence ” 
—is the neurotic’s pathetic, incoherent and all-too-familiar cry. It 
is about as far as this first volume of the diaries carries us; and 
while it has pathos for all, and interest for those who have not 
heard it too many times before, it is still a long way from the strange 
but great artist whom Mr. Tauber draws for us. 

Criticism is always a presumptuous business and too often a 
mere expression of a critic’s personal limitations. But the claims 
that have been made for Kafka are enormous, and far exceed what 
some of us have been able to get from a mere reading of his pub- 
lished work, fascinating as much of it is. After reading Mr. Tauber 
and this volume of the diaries, I still feel that the case for Kafka’s 
artistic greatness is unestablished. Perhaps for most of us it must 
always remain so; for Kafka’s method left so much to the reader 
that any man, looking into him, is most likely to see a reflection of 


his own smallness. NIGEL BALCHIN. 
Raphael Germanised 
Raphael, By Oskar Fischel. (Kegan Paul. £5 5s.) 


UntIL his death in 1939 the late Dr. Oskar Fischel was regarded as 
the greatest living authority on Raphael. His volumes on the 
Raphael drawings had given him a unique insight into the artist’s 
creative procedure, and his record in a field in which false attribu- 
tions necessarily abound was one of singular discretion and reliability. 
For all these reasons his posthumous monograph on Raphael, a textual 


P Twilight of the Kings x 


DANIELE VARE 
Signor Varé here recounts scenes and episodes in the past, the like of 
which can never come again. His pen is evocative and wise, and if 
there is not as much laughter as in his Laughing Diplomat, he never 
fails to be sprightly. 10s. 6d. net 


Behold the Spirit 


ALAN W. WATTS 
“A challenge to all truth-loving people to consider the life of the 
Church from the angle of mysticism. It is exceptionally well 
presented.”— The Record. 12s. 6d. net 


The Way Into God 


R. G. COULSON 
With a Foreword by the Dean of St. Paul's. 
An acute and rewarding exposition of a system of contemplative 
It is a first-rate contribution to 
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volume of three hundred and fifty pages accompanied by a catalogue 
raisonné and a volume of three hundred plates, arouses eager antici- 
pation. Here we must surely have the book on Raphael for which 
we have so often longed, an account of his development from the 
profoundly sensitive provincial artist of the Vision of the Knight 
to the monumental painter of the Stanze, an explanation of the 
influences that went to form his mind, and a lucid analysis of 
the formal sensibility that makes him the most rewarding of all 
painters. After a few pages it is clear that these expectations 
are doomed to disappointment. The German text must have 
presented grave problems to the translator, but it should not have 
been an insuperable task to find a literate equivalent for Dr. Fischel’s 
far from clear-cut thought. In places the sense of the text has 
entirely eluded the translator. “ Desire and reality,” we read, “on 
the evidence of this portrait, were at that time one in him; seeing 
and looking coincide.” Whatever Dr. Fischel meant, it can hardly 
have been this. And someone should have dissuaded the translator 
from inventing words, “classicalism,” “ peasantesses” and so on; 
should have prevented his indulging in obvious infelicities like 
“The young mother stoops, with both legs drawn in, like a console 
figure, listening to the contented sucking of the boy”; and should 
have pointed out that the plain English for “we possess no clue 
to prove such a conclusion” is “we have no proof of this.” Such 
sentences, and they occur on almost every page, invest what should 
have been a worthy memorial to a distinguished scholar with an 
unfortunate element of parody. 

And what of Dr. Fischel’s portrait ? Here the prevailing sense 
is one of incongruity that so essentially German a portrayal, with 
its cloying sentiment and its repeated appeals to Schdéngauer, 
Riemenschneider and the Farbenlehre, should appear for the first 
time in substitute English rather than in its natural tongue. By 
the middle of the fifteenth century Raphael’s personality was the 
centre of a cult. “ Already in his generation men had an obscure 
and grateful sense of this his vocation ; and they felt that they them- 
selves had a vocation through him. . . . His contemporaries, conscious 
of their own disability, were sensible of the drama of this self- 
perfecting life as a presentiment of the beyond, as a gift of grace 
from above.” This mystical attitude is most highly developed in 
the nineteenth-century German literature on the artist, and in turn 
provoked some measure of reaction. As Dr. Fischel’s publishers 
assure us, “His natural grace and the apparent ease and fluency 
with which his work was accomplished have led to the charge that 
he was lacking in deeper understanding. The author is at pains to 
refute these criticisms ”; and Dr. Fischel himself declares that “ with 
Raphael we ourselves are always in danger of misunderstanding him, 
because we do not believe him, with his facility, capable of deep 
thinking.” In England today it is probably true that Raphael is 
the least widely appreciated of the great artists. But the reason for 
this is not the suspicion that his paintings lack profundity so much 
as the tendency to view his work through later academic derivatives. 
The “ ranks of worshippers in the Pinakothek ” may find their doubts 
resolved by an account of Raphael’s “ progress to the other-worldly.” 
The simple visitor to the National Gallery, on the other hand, for 
whom the fascination of Raphael is that of a less limited Poussin or an 
infinitely gifted Ingres, is likely to feel repelled by the fog of rhetoric 
and mysticism with which Dr. Fischel blurs the contours of this 
exquisitely limpid artist. 

When all this is said, however, we still have reason to be grateful 
for Dr. Fischel’s book. It is inspired by a compelling seriousness 
of purpose that cannot but arouse respect. It bears throughout the 
traces of direct visual experience. And in respect of individual works 
it makes many points that have not been made before. In a very 
real sense it is indispensable to those professionally interested in its 
theme, and generations of students will work their exasperated way 
backwards and forwards through its pages, cursing the writer’s impre- 
cision, the translator’s clumsiness and the perversity of the compiler 
of the index, in the knowledge that when they have finally overcome 
all obstacles and discovered what Dr. Fischel thought, the judgement 
will be as near finality as Raphael scholarship can reach. 

JoHN Pore-HENNESSY. 


Edward Thomas 


The Prose of Edward Thomas. Selected by Roland Gant. (Falcon 
Press. 10s. 6c) 
Epwarp THoMas has had a curious literary history. The legend 


that grew up about him in the ’twenties was unusual ; and now this 
book of collected prose extracts proves it to be at any rate partially 
untrue. As a poet Thomas was hardly known in his lifetime, 
but after his collected poems were published in 1920 he found 
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Co-operation, Tolerance, and 
Prejudice 


SAMUEL LOWY, M.D. 


An examination of the causes of the modern revival of racial 
intolerance, addressed principally to the social and medical 
psychologist, by the author of Man and his Fellowmen. 
Robert H. Thouless, Reader in Educational Psychology in 
the University of Cambridge, contributes an Introduction. 

21s. net. 


International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction 
Adolescence 
C. M. FLEMING, M.A., Ph.D. 


An attempt to bring together in accessible form the 
contributions of the various human sciences—anthropology, 
physiology, medicine, psychometrics and sociometry—to the 
problem of adolescence. 16s. net. 


Education After School 
C. STIMSON, M.A. 


A vivid first-hand account of the founding of a Club for boys 
and girls in an industrial area, and a survey of the problems 
of after-school education in all its aspects. This research 
was undertaken with the assistance of the Leon Bequest 
Committee of the University of London. 15s. net. 
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~The Symphonies of Mozart 


G. DE SAINT-FOIX 





‘The work of the foremost living authority on Mozart . . . shows in loving 
detail the full range of his achievement.’—Spectator 

*, .. the work marks an epoch in Mozartian criticism, and the analyses are 
both scholarly and convincing . . ..—Desmond Shawe-Taylor in the 
New Statesman 


2nd impression now available 121 musical examples 8s 6d net 


Current book-list on request from 
12 Park Place, St James’s, London, SW1 


Dennis Dobson Limited 














i There will be Published before Christmas 
a new book by 


Arnold J. Toynbee 


CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
12s. 6d. net 


in which the author of A Study of History deals with many of the 
crucial issues which the world is facing today, as well as with matters 
having a timeless universality. He examines, against the background 
of his phenomenal erudition and insight into the processes of history, 
the essential factors lying at the very centre of our present difficulties. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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STANISLAVSKY 
PRODUCES OTHELLO 


“ Stanislavsky sent from Nice to the Moscow Art 
Theatre extremely detailed notes for their production 
of Othello, and this book gives us a rare opportunity 
of watching a powerful and attractive mind at work 
on problems for which it had a peculiar aptitude.”— 


PETER FLEMING in The Spectator. 
“No producer, no decorator and no actor dare hence- 


forth exhibit ‘Othello’ without cognisance of these 
flashes of vision.”—TZhe Manchester Guardian. 





2Is. net 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES 


A Modern Version of the N.T. Epistles by J. B. Phillips 
“Tt would have saved me a great deal of labour if 
this book had come into my hands when I first seriously 
began to try to discover what Christianity was.” 
From the Introduction by c. s. LEWIS. 

2nd edition Demy 8vo 10s. 6d. net 


He Russia and the Universal Church by V. Solovyev is the 
first English edition of that great work written 
originally in French for fear of the Czarist censorship. 
It was recently the subject of a fine review in The 
Spectator by Six Paut DuKes. (15s. net.) 
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a host of admirers who looked upon him as a sensitive spirit, made 
melancholy by the hack work necessary to support a family, suddenly 
with his verse finding liberation at the end of a short life. Thomas 
himself contributed to the legend. “I know nothing of literature,” 
he says in one of the extracts in this anthology. “I am a journalist.” 
His wife in her moving biographies of him gives a picture of a man 
happy in the countryside but having to struggle for existence, and 
here in her introduction she says: “What did writing bring to 
Edward but poverty, anxiety and frustration, even to despair ? ” 
Mr. de la Mare, in his introduction to the poetry, points the same 
way: “Late in his life, when he seems almost to have given 
up hope of it, came to him the sudden creative impulse, the incentive 
of a new form into which he could pour his thoughts, feelings and 
experience with ease and freedom and delight.” So it has been as a 
poet, emerging unexpectedly before, in 1916, in the middle "thirties, 
he flung, in Mr. de la Mare’s words, “ away the safety which without 
the least loss of honour he might have accepted,” and was killed in 
Flanders, that he has been honoured. 

Now, to alter the shape of the legend, comes this book of prose 
extracts which show that Thomas, far from expressing himself 
only in his poetry, wrote a fine prose with loving care, it seems, 
and pleasure. This book, of course, holds the most vivid passages 
out of a vast output—at least twenty books apart from articles and 
poetry—and some of this prolific writing was bound to be what Mr. 
de la Mare calls “ journey-work,” so that the reader going to it from 
the poetry felt disappointment as if a personality were lacking. But 
in this book there are more than two hundred pages of fine wring 
in the best sense—mainly description of the countryside but also 
character sketches, literary sketches and autobiography—showing 
that Thomas was not only a poet but a conscious craftsman in prose 
too. Helen Thomas says of him that “the two experiences—that of 
observing and enjoying all the country had to offer him and of 
transmuting it into words—became the consummation of the day’s 
spiritual pleasure.” 

In this book Thomas takes his place beside Jefferies and Hudson. 
He is more poetical than Hudson and has more subtle, less positive, 
moods than Jefferies. On the whole, it is rich prose that needs to 
be read slowly—though he grows simpler as he grows older. One 
can open the book anywhere to find such a sentence as: “In the 
immense crystal spaces of fine windy air, thus bounded by blue 
sky, black woods, and green grass, the jackdaws play.” Just occa- 
sionally Thomas seems to subordinate his meaning to his Pater-like 
rhythms ; there is a mon sequitur covered by evocative words in 
some of his descriptions of his moods, though in general they are 
clear enough—a Wordsworthian pleasure. Oak trees “ were warm 
and welcoming, and something was happy there,” and a dawn 
countryside was “as the embers of something which the night had 
made and only half destroyed before its flight.” It is noticeable that 
while the poetry generally records moments of sadness and indecision 
the prose is mainly a record of happiness. 

The prose is charming in itself. It also forms a comment on the 
verse. Coming to the verse first one might have the impression 
that its bareness and odd irregularities showed a struggling beginner. 
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But the prose is a witness that Thomas could ‘write as smoothly 
and richly as any of the late Victorian stylists, but in his verse was 
deliberately avoiding decorative writing. In a way the prose is 
more poetic than the verse, if “ poetic” means preoccupation with 
beautiful words. For his verse, as Mr. de la Mare says, he “ un- 
learned all literary influences.” Perhaps its austerity and casual tone 
would be more surprising today if there had not been so many 
echoers. 

Anybody interested in Edward Thomas or in gopd prose should 
get this book. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Music to Bach 


Music in the Baroque Era, From Monteverdi to Bach, 
F. Bukofzer. (Dent. 30s.) 


THE term “baroque,” used to denote a definite period of cultural 
history, is gradually gaining ground in England, but many readers 
will still be grateful for the explanatory sub-title of Professor 
Bukofzer’s new volume in the Norton History of Music. The years 
between 1580-1730 were a crucial period in the development of music. 
All the elements which were eventually to form the “ classical ” style 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven were already present by the end 
of the period, and many of them can be traced back to its early 
years. - Professor Bukofzer divides the baroque era in music into three 
stages—early (1580-1630), middle (1630-1680) and late (1680-1730)— 
and this division is of great assistance to him in marshalling his 
formidable array of facts, and to the reader in assimilating them. 
The actual dates apply in the first instance to Italy, and some allow- 
ance has to be made for a time-lag in dealing with the northern 
countries ; but as a rough scheme the division is both just and 
valuable. 

Tonality was only completely established during the last of 
the three periods, which accounts for the fact that it is only late 
baroque music that has remained unequivocally in the modern 
repertory. Bach, Handel and Rameau represent the final flowering 
of a complex of traditions to the formation of which Monteverdi, 
Schitz, Lully and Purcell al] contributed ; and it is significant that 
the modern concern with these earlier (and lesser) masters has 
coincided with the decay of the strict key system. The characteristic 
musical creations of the baroque—recitative, bel canto, concertante 
and continuo—all display the same preoccupation with style (the 
same “ idiom-consciousness,” as Professor Bukofzer calls it) rather 
than with what has generally been known as form. The excellent 
chapters on Bach and Handel emphasise the different instinctive 
approach of the two great men to stylistic problems. In Bach Italian, 
French and German styles are fused, whereas in Handel they are 
co-ordinated, and this distinction helps to explain a difference of 
appeal in their music of which most people are conscious. Professor 
Bukofzer explains at great length and with an astonishing wealth of 
illustration the characteristics of’ the French and Italian styles and 
the gradual formation of the German style, in which elements from 
the other two were combined and remoulded by the national tempera- 
ment with its profoundly subjective bias. 

The chapters of French music under Louis XIV and English music 
during the Commonwealth and Restoration are perhaps the least 
interesting, though the appreciations of Lully and Purcell are excel- 
lent and exhaustive. The place taken by music in society (admirably 
dealt with in general in the last chapter of the book) is seen slightly 
out of perspective when the author writes that “ music was a pliable 
political tool ” under Louis XIV ; and, possfbly owing to a fault of 
translation, the reader has the impression that a “fawning and 
pompous manner” in the musician’s attitude to his patrons was the 
prerogative of the French. In the English chapter there will be some 
who disagree with the statement that English composers (including 
Purcell, apparently) “sought dissonances not merely for pictorial 
reasons, as the Continental composers did, but for the sake of thick 
sonority.” 

The chief merit of this remarkable book is its profound scholarli- 
ness. Not only has the author a probably unrivalled knowledge of 
his very large subject, but he shows himself able, unlike many 
scholars, to deduce from the enormous mass of evidence general 
principles which are applicable to all periods. It should hardly be 
necessary to claim impartiality for such a work, but there have 
recently been examples of tendentious studies of apparently scholastic 
subjects, and it is a relief to find no suggestion of racial, political or 
class prejudices in Professor Bukofzer’s pages. Illustrations, both 
musical and pictorial, are well chosen, and there is a formidable 
apparatus criticus, which includes a 15-page list of baroque books on 
music, a 25-page bibliography and a useful list of modern editions 
of baroque music. MartTIN COOPER. 
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from Jamaica 


Among men who appreciate the distinctive qualities of a fine 
cigar, Valenta is recognised as the foremost imported brand 
of today. Skilfully rolled, sumptuous in flavour and aroma, 
Valenta is a cigar to linger over with supreme enjoyment. 
Available from your usual cigar merchant in any of three 
favourite sizes, all in boxes of 25 and the handy ‘ Fives’ 
pocket carton. To secure these luxury cigars, ask for your 


Valenta by name. 
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(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
Preside THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 





Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
ge of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions It is a centre for research and information on 
eancer and carries on continuous and systematic Investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge bas so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, 

London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF REQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 





























Beetle urea and melamine resins— 

products of B.I.P. research— 
give textile fabrics permanent 
finishes and new values. 





Fabrics with 
honest faces 


Until recent years the finish on many textiles 
was far from permanent; more often than not it 
all came out in the wash, as the housewife found, 
to her cost. Today B.I.P. provides the textile trade 
with ‘ BEETLE’ resins for permanent finishes which 
resist creasing and shrinking, preserve colour, 
prevent felting and last as long as the material itself. 
This is but one of the many applications for versatile 
Beetle, used also in paint preparation and paper manu- 
facture, in the form of cements for woodwork ; and of 
course, in the production of the well-known Beetle 
moulding powders. 

In one form or another, Beetle can almost certainly be 
gainfully employed in some phase of your business. 
Our research and development men will be glad to 
collaborate with yours on new applications and in 
solving existing production problems. 
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‘Ordinary Girls ”’ 


Rising Twenty. By Pearl Jephcott. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Rising Twenty is sub-titled “Notes on Some Ordinary Girls.” 
There are 103 of these girls, all between the ages of 17 and 21, 
selected at random from working-class families in three districts— 
a pit-village in County Durham, a blitzed area in central London 
and a “northern industrial town,” which from internal evidence is 
probably Gateshead. Over a period of years Miss Jephcott studied 
her girls in their homes, at their work, and particularly in their 
hours of leisure. She interviewed them, watched them, exchanged 
letters with them and talked to their parents and friends. With 
ten of them she took special pains to unravel the skeins of their 
emotional and day-to-day lives. Out of the mass of information so 
acquired, she has made a most skilful and interesting book. It 
cannot have been easy to write ; it is certainly easy to read. 

The pattern of these girls’ lives varies little in the three widely 
differing areas of the survey. The same films, the same dance music, 
the same magazines, the same acceptance by the parents of their 
children’s right to independence, have blurred the old contrasts 
between metropolis, provincial town and countryside. The variety 
of the work by which they earn their living produces little variety 
in the type of girl. While few of them actively dislike their work, 
they regard a career as impossible, and their one aim is to cut 
employment short by marriage. For a girl work exists only for the 
sake of the five hours at night in which to “ live.” The way in which 
the five hours are spent, and the purpose for which they are spent, 
are with few exceptions the same everywhere. 

Their main interest is in boys. All their thoughts and activities are 
geared to their determination to know as many boys as possible, to 
attract them, keep them, aad eventually detach one of them with 
whom they can “go steady.” The cinema is their text-book of 
technique and fashion. Five visits a week is not unusual, and Miss 
Jephcott quotes the case of a cinema-usherette who even spends her 
half-day at the rival picture-house. (It is significant of their taste 
in films and love-affairs that Brief Encounter was almost universally 
condemned by the London girls as “very poor.”) The dance-hall 
is the best place to get to know more boys. Youth-clubs are un- 
popular because the boys are too young and it is always the same 
set. One girl confesses that her main topic of conversation is “ love, 
sex and drink,” and Miss Jephcott herself goes so far as to speak of 
their “ sex-drenched background ” and “ the negative or even vaguely 
hostile attitude to nearly everything” which this empty kind of 
leisure induces. Adult education, the Church, outdoor games, 
almost all semi-cultural activity—except writing letters to boys— 
hardly enter their lives. The news-reel is the time “to sit back and 
chat.” The wireless seldom holds their attention. And ballroom 
dancing is the one subject practically every girl sets herself to learn 
after leaving school. 

From the depressing conclusions to this book it should not be 
supposed that Miss Jephcott is a new Malvolio. She is, on the 
contrary, deeply sympathetic to her girls. She found in the course 
of her investigations much evidence of genuine feeling, of deep 
loyalty to family and “ steady ” boy-friends, and no Jack of colour, 
robustness afd independence. She draws attention to their harrow- 
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ing lack of privacy, the grind of daily household chores, which 
associate home with non-enjoyment, and the streets, -dance-hall] 
cinema and pub with freedom and “ life.” The girl needs glamour 
(Glamour is the name of her favourite magazine), and glamour does 
not mean sex alone. It means excitement, holidays, travel, money 
variety of interests, the friendship of sympathetic and older people. 
Her aspirations are well reflected in the first two sentences of a 
novelette written by a seventeen-year-old Tyneside girl, and printed 
entire by Miss Jephcott as an Appendix: 

“The beautiful, smartly dressed young girl glanced impatiently 
at her watch for the sixth time in as many seconds. Her only com- 
panion on the otherwise deserted platform grinned as he lit the 
cigarette dangling at the corner of his mouth.” 

To glance at a watch six times in six seconds, and to light a cigarette 
dangling in so uncomfortable a position, are slightly more ungainly 
actions than the authdér perhaps intended for her heroine and hero; 
but I see what she means, and there is no mistaking in these lines 
the sad frustration of her own life and hopes. 


4 NIGEL NICOLSON. 


Crisis Government 


Constitutional Dictatorship: Crisis Government in the Modern 
Democracies. By Clinton L. Rossiter. (Oxford University Press, 
Cumberlege 27s. 6d.) 

It is an old commonplace that one reason for the maintenance in 

America of the principles of Federalism and Separation of Powers 

has been distrust of government as such. In this connection Mr, 

Rossiter’s book is paradoxical, for he wishes to convince Americans 

that they must have more government, but at the same time cannot 

himself entirely refrain from distrusting government. These two 
attitudes, indeed, explain the book’s title and argument. 

To English eyes the argument must seem unnecessarily compli- 
cated. Mr. Rossiter maintains that effective crisis government, even 
in Great Britain and the United States, has already involved, and 
must continue to involve, quite literal and undemocratic dictatorship. 
He rightly points out that, if this is true, then there are some obvious 
dangers ; particularly as we must expect to have even more crisis 
government in the future. It therefore becomes necessary to devise 
means for ensuring the re-emergence of democracy after crisis, and 
Mr. Rossiter suggests some possible safeguards. Uncomfortably 
linked with this main argument is the other theme—that Americans 
must realise that for them there is not only a problem of making 
“constitutional dictatorship” more constitutional, but also one of 
making it more dictatorial. Mr. Rossiter clearly intends to call a 
spade a spade, but one wonders whether he is not just giving a dog 
a bad name by taking his stand upon a narrow and doctrinaire in- 
terpretation of democracy. Governmental discretion must always be 
a concomitant of representative democracy ; and a political system 
will remain representative and democratic, no matter what degree of 
discretion is exercised, so long as its government remains responsible. 
I doubt if Mr. Rossiter is saying any more than this ; and he could 
have said it without mentioning “ dictatorship ”—were it not for his 
underlying conception that government is by nature dictatorial. Ths 
view is nowhere announced by him, but it is difficult to avoid con- 
cluding that it exists when, for instance, not only trends towards 
arbitrary government, but also trends towards more powerful and 
more “ efficient” government, are described as “ lamentable.” 

However, the greater part of the book is not argumentative but 
descriptive, reviewing, fairly fully, experience of crisis government in 
the Roman Republic, Weimar Germany, pre-1940 France, Great 
Britain and America. There is little here that is new, but each 
account is well presented and documented, and it is useful to have 
the information collected under one cover. WILFRID HARRISON. 


Shorter Notices 


The Arabs: A Short History. By Philip K. Hitti. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


ProFEssor Hitt1 has condensed his monumental History of the 
Arabs, which was published here in 1938, into a brief outline history 
for the general reader. The result is a useful piece of popularisation. 
The original work was readable as well as scholarly, but was too 
long and detailed to find much of an audience outside the ranks of 
historians ; it also suffered from being one of the heaviest (avoir- 
dupois) tomes for its size that can ever have been produced. The 
present work, like its parent, is concerned with the great days of 
Arab civilisation in the Middle Ages, and though it carries the 
narrative down to the fall of the Mamluks it makes no attempt to 
plot the events during the confused centuries of Arab decadence. A 
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the Thames. (5, 4.) 

21. Excerpt from a dramatic fantasia of 
Gay's. (4.) 

23. “ The days dividing and 
The light that loses, the night that 
wins ” (Swinburne). (5.) 

25. They develop from free roots. (9.) 

27. An age when one gets confused with 
a French bed and this Latin. (9.) 

28. Likely to be found in the soup. (5.) 

29. Try this one! (5.) 

30. Dickensian relative of 14, perhaps. 


G, 6.) 
DOWN 

1. A. and M. perhaps. (5.) 
2. He wasn’t averse to verse ; 
contrary. (9.) 
Get wed in May, but it doesn’t run 
smooth. (6.) 
A wrinkle for getting rid of it. (4, 
3) 
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Runner prepared to accommodate an 
intoxicated seaman. (8.) 
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SOLUTION ON OCTOBER Ist 
The winner of Crossword No. 493 is Miss CrosTHwWalITE, Shanagarry, 


Jordans, Beaconsfield. 
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‘THE SPECTATOR CROSSWORD” No. 495 i ¢ 
[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct = 
» solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week = 
September 28th. Envelopes must be recetved mot later than first post that day and a ] T a 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. = = 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. = } ~ - | = 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] = I { | a 
= provide investors with a spread over the shares 2 
: of 44 Dominion, Colonial and Home banks and = 
= discount companies. The Trust Fund is made = 
= up approximately as follows : = 
52% OVERSEAS: 24% in $ shares of Canadian banks, = 
6% in S. Africa & Africa, 8% in Australia & N.Z. 5% in = 
z India & Far East, 5% in Middle East, 4% in S. America = 
— = and elsewhere. Thus approximately half the Fund is in- = 
= vested overseas where there is scope for great expansion, = 
"2 | 32% IN HOME BANKS: The impregnable strength = 
' of these great banks has been demonstrated during the = 
7 world-shaking crises of recent years. = 
E 11% IN DISCOUNT COMPANIES: These should = 
v i i = be assured of continued good business for years to come. | 
B °% IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES & CASH, 8 
: = = Recent years have shown trend of increasing distributions 2 
: and the Managers consider that the distributions for = 
the coming year will be maintained. = 
= 
Bank-Units can be freely bought and sold at quoted 
; poe ee = net prices (and information obtained) through any = 
i . s = Stockbroker or Bank. = 
: Offer price, 14th Sept. 22/-. Yield, conservatively 
— = calculated on net cost which includes commission 
| | z and 2% Government Stamp Duty, £3.32°%, subject 
ACROSS 6. It capsizes before the finish. (5.) = to reduced rate of tax allowing for D.1.T. relief. 
1. Brides for footmen? (9.) 7. Aaron as it might appear. (9.) = = 
5. "It takes a great deal to make us blos- 1 ee a E TRUSTEES: MARTINS BANK, LIMITED i 
som. ({(5.) 4 J - _ = ° = = 
8. Teabetly the cat did when it was. 15. Rn Ne Fas dignitary twists a E BANKERS: BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED = 
le ps 16. When the word of Caesar might have = ° = 
PRES, Scan peritge, 0)  eed none wet Ohne MANAGERS: BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORP. LTD 
i so sheepish |! (5. » 17. “——, thou pleasing § drea 
a Bi dF np - - been thought ” (Addison). (8.) = 30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Be 
Hood’s notion of insipidity. (4.) 19. Meredith provided a reading of it. = . =| 
14. — wood-worker a cut above his 20 od Junior. (4, 3.) eau. 
colleague ? (9.) . ! a » J 
18. Being evidently aquatic it should have 22. She twinkles. (6.) 
felt quite at home when dropped into 24. - Stringed instruments. (5.) 
26. The male side. (5.) THE 


CANCER RELIEF 
FUND 


will be in no way subsidised or controlled by the 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
but its benevolent work for thousands of poor 
cancer patients must still go on, and this now 
requires some £30,000 a year 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES WELCOMED 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 
Dept. G.7, 47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
Tel.: ABBey 4124 


Booklets free on request. 














“ os ° ° a” 
FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS Two aspirins in a little water 
At the first sign of a headache, cold, or toothache, 
THE two aspirins will, nine times out of ten, bring welcome 
LIVERPOOL relief. 
AND But whose aspirin ? The moment any doubt arises, 
- is the time to ask for Howards’ Aspirin—made by a 
LON DON firm with a name which has been trusted for 150 
AND years. Howards’ Aspirin Tablets, absolutely pure and safe, are not 
GLOBE habit-forming, and are prescribed by doctors for young and old alike, 
whenever there is call for a mild sedative or pain-reliever. 
INSURANCE 
? an 
oe HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN- ©& 
Head Office: London not the cheapest—the best. HOWARDS 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2 (Chief Office) 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 | P OF ILFORD 
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few new pages which are added as a postscript, and an elegant phoenix 
on the dust-cover suggest Professor Hitti’s belief in the possibility of 
an Arab renaissance. Whether the Arabs are likely to recover as 
much intellectually as they have politically during the last century 
is a matter for speculation. Arab civilisation at its best, of which 
Professor Hitti draws a clear and enthusiastic picture, was as cosmo- 
politan as any that the world has known, but “ it was Arabian neither 
in its origins and fundamental structure nor in its principal ethnic 
aspects.” Persians, Greeks, Jews, and many others were brought in 
to serve the Arab aristocracy which ruled in Damascus, Baghdad and 
Cordova, and the equality of Islam absorbed more than its founders 
could digest. Professor Hitti’s short book shows what a fascinating 
culture Islam produced at its zenith, and this may help English 
readers to understand why the racial and religious heirs of the Caliphs 
today feel they have something of value to the world to revive. 

An Apple a Day. Drawings by Lynton Lamb. 

(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

“ Memory is a rum thing,” writes Dr. Gosse at the beginning of 
one of his chapters, and he would be the first to admit that he has 
written a rum book. From the stores of memory he has drawn a 
series of entertaining reminiscences, accompanied by neat little reflec- 
tions upon the oddities of human life. Unlike many such records, 
the book shows a cheerful disregard of chronological sequence. 
Dr. Gosse begins in the surgery of the general practitioner, jumps 
from there to the Second World War, then returns to childhood’s 
memories of Rudyard Kipling’s wedding in 1892 and of floggings 
at Haileybury ; and throughout the book the reader develops a 
pleasant expectation of the unexpected. One of the most engaging 
qualities of Dr. Gosse’s rambles is that something always happens. 
When he went for a holiday to Gibraltar he innocently walked 
through a gap in a fence and found himself in the upper fortifica- 
tions ; he also found himself under arrest. When he helped at a 
“ Children’s Happy Evening,” somewhere behind the Edgware Road, 
by giving boxing lessons, he was lured into a bloody, and ultimately 
successful, encounter with a young professional boxer. When he 
visited Achill Island as a medical student, he was hailed as a famous 
surgeon from London ; his equipment was a penknife, some iodine 
and a bottle of Owbridge’s Lung Tonic, but he operated successfully 
on a carbuncle on the neck of the eldest son of the King of Juishkea. 
On the same visit he entered for the one-mile race on the strand of 
Mullaranny ; he finished first, but the prize went to an Irish bov 
who was in fact a lap behind. Dr. Gosse is an inveterate collector— 
of books (including the forgotten verses of Julia A. Moore, the 
“Tuneful Philomel of Wisconsin”), of inn-signs, of medical men 
who have played truant. He excels as a collector of incidents, and 
Mr. Lynton Lamb’s sketches (especially that of the two Home- 
Guardsmen on all-fours) are entirely apposite. The Perfect Hostess 
will certainly place this book in her best spare room. 


By Philip Gosse. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WHATEVER one may feel about Britain’s heavy responsibilities in the 
plan for sharing Marshall Aid it is welcome news that a plan has 
been agreed which promises to get the European trade wheels 
turning. As a substantial creditor on current account with most 
European countries Great Britain was bound to be called on to make 
sacrifices and one can only hope that they will bring their ultimate 
reward in a genuine growth of the total volume of trade. Whether 
the sterling made available to the rest of Europe and to France 
in particular should be transferable is another matter. The Americans 
would doubtless like it to be, since that would represent another 
step towards the goal of European multilateral trading and exchange, 
but the British Treasury standpoint is readily understandable. In 
the case of Belgium, for example, any fresh command over sterling 
acquired, say, from trade with France, would provoke a demand for 
gold from this country. It can hardly be the American intention, 
or, for that matter, a desirable consequence of the share-out plan, 
that this country should be subjected to a fresh drain of gold. Having 
said that, I must add that not enough attention has yet been given 
either here or in Europe as a whole to the problems of integrating 
European economy. The problems are more difficult than many 
sections of American opinion appear to realise, but a real effort must 
be made to analyse them and face up to their implications. There 
is room for much more understanding in this field on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It would be a tragedy if through lack of it the 
projection of Marshall Aid beyond next summer should become 
jeopardised. 
BUS GROUP REVIVAL 


As a market factor Marshall Aid—or at least the first instalmemt— 
had clearly been discounted well in advance so that this week’s 
developments have not provided any new basis for investment. Prices 
have held steady enough but with one or two noteworthy exceptions, 
there has been no increase in turnover. By far the most active group 
has been bus shares which have shown some quite spectacular gains 
following the announcement of the terms of purchase by the British 
Transport Commission of the total interests of Thomas Tilling. So 
far as can be judged from the official announcement, the £24,800,000 
which Thomas Tilling is to receive represents about 7 years’ purchase 
of the annual profits of the assets acquired—a very satisfactory out- 
come of the long negotiations between Sir Frederick Heaton and 
the Commission. What Sir Frederick Heaton intends to do with this 
large sum when it is paid over—cither in cash or Transport stock— 
has not yet been disclosed. Allowing for the small block of preference 
capital it would enable nearly £6 a share to be distributed on Tilling 
£1 Ordinary shares. Even then, the company would retain other 
assets, such as the controlling interest in Cornhill Insurance, Daimler 
Hire and F. Tovy & Co., a building and contracting group, and a 
holding of £811,407 of 3 per cent. Transport stock which, in the 
aggregate, can be safely valued at another rss. a share. 


BREAK-UP ESTIMATES 


The total break-up value of Thomas Tilling £1 ordinaries may thus 
be put at 135s. a share. Why, then, is the market quotation no more 
than 114s. ? The explanation is partly that the rapid rise, following 
the purchase terms announcement, from 1028. to 114s. has attracted 
profit-taking. ‘The more important point is that break-up value ts 
not the sole criterion of market price when the company in question 
is not going into liquidation. Thomas Tilling, Ltd., will remain in 
existence as the holder of the “other assets” which I have already 
described. It will also retain some part of the £24,800,000 received 
for its road transport interests for the development and extension of 
its remaining business. How much cash it will keep and how much 
it will pay out to shareholders has not yet been disclosed, but 
obviously the larger the amount distributed the closer will the 
market price approximate to the high break-up value. Tilling share- 
holders should not sell at today’s levels. 

I would give the same advice to holders of the highly-geared 
deferred ordinary stock of British Electric Traction. This company 
has not yet entered into any negotiations with the Transport Com- 
mission concerning its road transport interests but sooner or later 
it probably will. If it does and obtains similar terms to those obtained 
by the Tilling group the break-up value of the deferred stock might 
be as high as 3,000 against the current market price of 1,860. 
Like Tillings the British Electric Traction company would not 
liquidate—it has a wide range of industrial interests—but a deal on 
satisfactory terms would bring a sharp rise in the market quotation. 
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PERSONAL 

Small advertisements must be prepeid. 3/- 
per line. Line averaging 32 letters. Min, 
2 lines Box No i/- extra 

1 GREAT saving Suits, Overcoats 
A turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade super 
tafloring Wa.ker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
TAILORING Works, LqD., liford Lane, 
liferd, Essex (Dept. 76). 

+ GREAT SEASONAL OFFER!!!— 
4 Dihner Suits from 24 gns., 15 coupons; 
Lounge Suits from 14 gns., 20 coupons; 
Overcoats from 14 gns. 13 coupons. Own 
materials made up from 10 gns., 11 
coupons. Wonderful selection of worsted 
suitings Orders completed in 2 weeks. 
Lendon’s foremost Tailor-.—Covu.sons. 407, 
Strand, W.C.2. TEM 0975 

MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- 
44 scriptions arranged to all essential 
periodicals Send for descriptive leafiet 
SP, Tuomas & Co.. 32. Westclifle Drive. 








kpool 
volD FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 
fA Write for Fur Crusade Leaflet telling 
how to kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, with comments. on other 
slaughter methods.—MaJor C. Van DER BYL, 
49. Trezunter Rd.. London, S.W.10 
EDSPREADS.—Very attractive bedcover 
in marl effect folkweave, whipped 
ends, pastel shades, blue, rose or green. 
Size 60 ins. x 84 ins. Price 38s., postage 
Is. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Cetic, LtD 
(Dept. 804). Mail Order Stores, Bedford 
LUE MOUNTAIN Jamaica Coffee, 
freshly roasted and ground day of 
dispatch. 1 Ib., 3s. 64.; Ibs., 6s. 64.; 
3% ibs., 10s.; 6 Ibs.. 18s., inc. pstg. (1¢ 
highest awards).—JAMAICA PLANTATIONS, 
Lm., 118. Ballards Lane. London, N.3 
RAND NEW, COUPON FREE.—off 
White Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 27 in.. 
22/6 each. Cream Calico Lengths, 7 ft. x 
2 ft. 12/6 each. Grey Boxed Linen Mat- 
tress Cases, 6 ft. x 27 in., 20/- each. Carr 
free Satisfaction or money _back.—H 
Conway, Lro. (Dept. 454), 139-143, Stoke 
Newington High St.. London, N.16 
YANCER RELIEF When on holiday 
please give a thought to our 2,500, 
poor cancer patients The Cancer Relief 
Fund does much to brighten their maimed 
lives, and is ‘“‘a veritable God-sen we 
need £500 every week, so please send us 
a large cheque,—or even a small posta:- 
order Broken or discarded jewellery gladly 
accepted NATIONAL Society For CANCER 
Revitr, Dept. G.7., 47, Victoria St.. 5.W.1 
VARDTABLE RECOVERS. Thick brown 
felt, 30” sq., bound, 25/-.—Doris Woop 
Gloucester Place W.1 
YHASE CLOCHES ensure practically 100 
} r cent germination of seeds, safe- 
f° ts and seedlings against wild 
nd weather 





variatior of temperature 
I! havoc to unprotected crops 
tilating and designed to admit of 
stant access: to crops underneath without 
lifting or moving the cloches For 35 years 
the acknowledged finest investment of —— 
kind Millions sold.--Write for * 
. booklet to Cuase, Lip 33. The 





rane ! 
VRESCENT SMOKING MIxTURE The 
original coltsfoot pipe- -mixture at the 
riginal price. 2s. 6d. per 4 Ib., pest free.— 
SugiIMPTON AND COOKE Bromsgrove 
hei MATERIAL. now coupon free 
) Attractive curtain net, strong cotton, 
width 54 ins., pastel shades, green, beige, 
golden brown, or bronze 5s. 8d. per yard 
Postage 1s FURNISHING FABRIC, fine 
weave hessian, for curtains, loose covers 
etc., width 40 ins colours gold, brown, 
green, sky, cherry or rust, 5s. lld. per yard 
Postag : 1s Satisfaction guaranteed 
Samoles available Please send 6d. stamps 
Crtic, Lrp. (Dept. 804), Mail Order Stores, 
Bedford 
DY Ut BLE your net income for Iife by 
irchasing new type annuity, almost tax 
free ios many years—capital protected. Full 
details sent. State d. of b. and capit 
available —Insurance Box 103B 
H. LAWRENCE SOCIETY, London, 
© 1948. First meeting shortly. Details.— 
Box 205B 
YOR SALE.—Boarding School (Church 
of England) for 90 to 100 girls on S 
Coast overlooking sea Excellent premises 
designed for purpose. Chapel, class-rooms, 
gynnasium, studio, laboratory, good dormi- 
tories and single rooms Hard and grass 
tennis courts, swimming pool, playing fields 
Kitchen garden, et Receipts £18,000 to 
£20,000 p.a Terms of ——- ~ ay subject to 
arrangement Apply for particulars to 
Messrs. Wutte, Leonarp AND Co., 4, St. 
Bride Street, London, E.C.4 
For SALE.—-CompLete VOLUMES OF THE 
‘Times " from 1933 to 1946 inclusive— 
4 volumes to each year bound in full buck- 
ram and lettered in gold on spine write 
Cc. Dept The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W. 
io RNITU RE FREE from defects 
ir sign is the object of the Palatial 
National Furniture Design Competition 
00 guineas i prizes for amateurs and 
profe ionals Closing date extended by 
request to November 30th.—Exatry forms 
and details from Patatiat, Lrp., 616, Old 
Ferd Road, London, E.3. 
I ANDBAG REPAIRS alteration 
nings, frames, etc Post = 
estimate REMAKE HANDBAGS Co 3a, 
n Road, (Corner Beauchamp Place) 
3 1s from Harrods 
} EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
interior types) and clean 





















cases t folder “ Re-making Bed. 
¢ ne HH - -. Son Le. 196, Totteuham 
meoac 


H's IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 

Medals, especia:ly collections gold and 
’ Seaby’s Monthly Coin 
g per annum.—B. A 
Portland Street, Lon- 
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OW TO LEARN LANGUAGES.-The To those entitled under wills, marriage 
Pelman Languages’ Institute teaches settlements. annuities and legacies— 





French, German, Spaaish, italian. The Pel- advances arranged from 4 per cent. p.a.— 
man method explained in four little books, Giazier & Sons (Estd 1760) Props. : 
one for cach language. Write for book and Guazier & Sons, Lip 48, Mount Street. 
it will be sent by return, together with Park Lane, London. W1 Mayrairn 3159 
specimen lesson gratis, post free (Specially and 5 


414! 
reduced fees for serving and ex-Service \ |; RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
members of his Majesty’s Forces).—-PEL- booklet.—Tue Recent Institute (Dept. 
MAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 99, Norfolk 85G) Palace Gate London. W.8 
Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 yo WANT TO WRITE--Stories, Articles, 
NVESTMENTS in PRIVATE Limited Poetry, Radio Plays—and see yourself 
Companies show excellent yields. THe in print Let the London Schoo! of Jour- 

































































LonpDoN Com™erciaL INVESTMENT Co., LTD., nalism with 30 years’ experience of teach- 
specialises in this class ot business, and +S PY courses Bh ime es sar ae 
yays has a number of shares to offer in A Bils story | (oy 
sound conceras.—Write for particulars to 4, | ameden, Jackson) and English, Literature 
a reet 2 ) only scnoo 
NVISIBLE me oe . So torn and under the patronage of leading newspaper 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended ~a pone i book _—_ Paosrac 37 
> seven a7: Jaddered stockings in three Gordon Snea Lo: 4 WC mo 
ays. Cali send merking damage.— | ae, Sane, MUSeum 
— Invisime. MENDERS Ltp.. 123, Queens- | Your BOOKS can earn dollars we 
Traian LESSONS by experienced Floren- Fe = pe fae cones 
‘ wine aa i Highly recommended. paid. Send list, or ask us to call if “arse 
i : us t 
AG quantity No obligation. Wa.po Maas Ltp., 
. than “imigue, es Te oe Pra Old School,” 208. Walmer Bridge. 
books required. Fee £6 6s. Od.—Write —— So 
ox 27a. 
ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly ic J 
ae nmended in 3 days: burns. tears and EDUCATIONAL 
amages repaired in 7 days Send OMINIST 1 
— damage clearly) or call.—Kn1rpack 4 Careers. Theseus teenie ae oe 
Wie — 46. Oxford St., London, Gooric’s Cottrce 2, Arkwright Rd.. N.W.3. : 
sone -~ ML. Rd. end) Ham. 5986. Good posts found for all quali- 
4 MATERIALS toe, i wile Tests Ueud and Gee students 
pleased to make ip materials to, your mes- —_—a Retin RT 
1 ny of the Leodian styles Pre , ak 
Charges, including trimmings, from $5/-. — mi | tuition, occupational tratn- > 
Cee Ee meee ene pertiomers.— ETHLEM ROYAL HOSPITAL, Monks | | au 
Leeds 2 Ws — & Vann Hous I Orchard, Eden Park, Be« kenham Kent. i 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on | rusting” Resident “or Rinesidene ean | | NY) 
ore i esider 2-resi , ; ——— ; 
P Mode A. ty Specimens submitted. recreational facilities. “or resident staf <—— —_— 
J., 28, Chorley Road. Parbold. Lancs Four weeks’ annua! heliday with pay. Salary H 5 
iY ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLarxe — training £100 to £105 per annum i K E R | F oO Oo T “4 
2 gate. Lro., Wine Office Court, Fleet eed joverament allowance for women who | } 
z - : } work of national importance (first year £25 
M55... 72>- - = = i= P.a.). Grants of £20 and £30 are paid at THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTD BARDSLEY LANCS + 
> o carbons Also plays, etc, the end of the second and third years of 
Prices on enquiry.—Miss Harper, 4, Taviton training provided the necessary examina- | { ~ 
Street. London Ww.C.l tions have been passed Apply MATRON i ad 
EW PARACHUTES (1) Pure White Silk | AVIES, LAING & DICK. 7. Holla! 
16 panels ; each panel 36 in. at base T Park * w l- Ind idual  tuité ‘vr ~: 
tapering to 1 in. and 84 in. long i vas |} examinations. Navy Special entry. Army ! 
a Ns .., yt waa ~ he nel % Entrance (new scheme) ist M.B., Higher y . . ——. 
in. at_ base tapering to 3 in “and. 140 in and School Certificates London Matricula- t | 
_ i per panel , (3) Cream Cambric rer: era, muanes Gnd Gunemregs } bf 1) i} 
2 panels; each panel 20 in. x 60 in. and , C bh dg J l 
2 in. at top, Who-e Par. 22/6. Carr. Free Vice ete Tait |HOME CIVIL SER. | ambriage journal | 
wg 2 1) mo 14s Btoke: Newington pel luding pre paration fo r “interviews, ba | A monthly Review, edited by 
igh Stre - - AViIES’s who gaincd over 500 st sse | , nan 1 Gu 1 
1 5 HODODENDRONS az Sone ornamental Administrative Grade ex a. bet tween 1927 D. W. Baesan ©. W. Gamasnaue 
I flowering trees and Shrubs " Conifers, ane 1939. Consultation: bs ‘appoir niment for MICHAEL OAKESHOTT M. POSTAN } 
Heathers Hedging and Herbac cous plants, school and higher “es acate for degrees, Basic WILLEY T. F. D. WiLtiams | 
~ h i s ses : 1 rtificates n : F 
Garand other’ choice ‘plants for’ allre: | SAMs. Separate accommodation for tuition |1i)  f4inery Pucrature, Beonomice 
quirements. Quotations for quantities and for | Publi ic Schools Entranc “Davies's, 54, History, Literature, Economics, | 
coloured catalogue from THe a onan t A... SsWw7 WES 6564 | Philosophy, Politics, etc. | 
Nursery Lrp, Woking, Surrey ephone STUDY « ° } 
Brookwood 3192. mae . * I Postal Tuition a FP GREES. a4 | Contributors to the September number : | 
NCOTTS Famous Food Parcel full of Ent.. B.A. B.Sc.. B.Sc Econ. BComm.. |} LAN W, ALEXANDER Asa Briccs |! 
S3 delicious things, £2 2s., £1 10s., 15s LL.B.. B.D. Degrees. Diplomas. Sch. Cert. | FP. H. Honstey CHARLES SMYTH 
samp.e parcel, 10s. 6d.—Scotr, Cannongate HSC., etc, Low fees instalm ents.—Pros. | 
Works, Perth Road, Wood Green, N.22 ectus C. D. Parser MA. LL.D. Dept | Of all Booksellers 3s. net _ 
INGING LESSONS. Jomanma Borman. AYPATR~ HALL OXFORD (Est. 1894) | Annuai Subscription, 30s. post free 
WJ HawortH formerly o Vienna an IR SEC RETARI AL CO c | 
Munich trains on the Orgeni-Viardot M*: Duke . W.l, Ee BOWES&BOWES CAMBRIDGE 
memes for concert and opera. Applications vacancies for 1949- 1950 name a onieaaieellll 
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free 3s ARK SAV AGE Upper Basildon None of the vacancies advertised below 
Heading Bi a - Geormen } aponed to anyone to whom the Control of 
. Fras g ngagement ra 
S Colonials, many scarce. all 1d on— ane Order of 1947 applies. Correspondence 
Approval, CHEESEMAN 16 Addiscombe Ra., AW HILL Tratntnc Cottecr, ELrHam 
Watford E.9. Applications are invited for the 
'TAMPS. Old established firm will send post jot LECTURER in health cation and Colle e 
books of stamps (British Colonial and sociology to fill vacancy caused by pro- £ 
G. Britain only) priced singly at reasonable motion to principalship. Good academic 
prices. Bank or business reference please.-—— a salifications and teaching experience 
Hucues & Co., 6, Nelson House, Park Road, Sil ce cute to commence in January, Founder: 
Peterborough to age ier if possible Training College 5 
T's HER OF HISTORY AND LITERA- gcale salary, Application forms trom the Wa. Buccs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A.,B.Se 
TURE, widowed in First World War = & e co.leg a ) — . . 
taken by Gestapo in 1940 and placed ] EDFORD HIGH SCHOOL APPoINT- Principal: Cecu. Briccs, M.A., M.C. 
MENT OF HEAD Mistress. Post vacant in 


in Concentration Camp for five years Health 



























severely impaired in consequence Now in pay. eS but an appointment for Septem- 
Rest Home. Help urgently needed to en- er might be considered Candidates 
able her to re-establish herself and resume shou ld be gr aduat es of British University ourses o 
work. (Case 360). Appeal “5,” Dis- ey? 40 preferred alary, £1,250 x £50 
TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74, to £1,500 App.ications (no set form) to 
Brook Green, London, W.6 the Crerx, THe Harror Trust, Bedford, by 
VHE URGE TO WRITE. Let famous | 16th October with not more than three tu 
writers teach you. Make your writing estim Is and three referees 
pay under the guidance of John Brophy, THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION invite 
ovation P- -— 5 an MA + ——— os eager er for the post of SEcrerary Founded 1887, U.C.C., with its staff of highly 
re me-s urs in their District ice , i ts C 
in Short Story Writing, Journalism. Screen- _— amnants ns sesh nate qualified Tutors, conducts Courses of Study 
writing Radio Scripts, Playwriting 4 25-40 and shou'd for London University exams. (Matriculation, 
well-known writer is guaranteed as your Diploma or ertif Special University Entrance, Intermediate 
personal tutor. Send today for free booklet of a recognised and Degree; M.A. and various Diplomas and 
‘Earn Another Income.*’—ScHoot or training will c . 4 . . 
AuTHorsuHiP Ltp., Gloucester House, Charing p.a : orm cord t Applic Certificates), Oxford, Cambridge and other 
a —_ rey fie ei atiock tions gy ing ful ars, and names School Certificates, Pre-Medical, Civil 
I services, Meetings and Clubs. | should be sent S for reference | Service, Engineering, Foreign Languages, etc. 
This istic Social Welfare, Medical FAMILY WELFARE IATION. 296, Vauxhall The College is an Educational Trust, not com- 
and Youth Work is a necessity.’ That ts Bridge Road, S.W.1 ducted primarily as a profit-making concern, 
p P 






why we need your st upport. you please ry > TAT 2 In 
help? Superintendent Ronald I HE Pamity WELrace ASSOCIATION - te 
applications for Posts Oo ASSISTANT 


F. W. Bollom, ae Eee _ 583, Com- Secretary in their District Office Appli- * PROSPECTUS 


mercial Rd., cants (women only) shoulc 
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THVYPING and DUPLICATING Literary and ages of 25-45 i e Y ‘ . 
commercial work Prompt personal general educat i have had some ex- may be had post free from the Registrar, 
ote mag ." yrs’. exp. Ex , efs Short- perience in social work Salaries on 
hando erms reasonable MARGUERITE appointment £250 Os. Od £300 Os Od . ° 
Watts. 8. Halifax Pd., Leeds, 12 appolnielications, grin. full parteulers | 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
yar HES WANTED —New, Old, Dis- and names and addresses of 2 persons for 
used, Out of Order Top prices paid reference should be sent to the Genera 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kay's perie in ocial work Salaries on iw ee 
(SN). 19, Hopwood Ave. Manchester, 4. 296. Vauxh all Bridge Road, S.W.1 
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Al mansion 
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P ' } OYAL HOTEL. Shafte bu Dorset.— 
ce Lovely gardens all ° P 
@ food own produ 
t ze Brochure or 
(Four QTUDLEY PRIORY 
24 13 STUDLEY OXFORD 
e 4 a labl 1 r Guest House in lovely ero nds iti- 
Ro al Alb Hall (KEN. 821 ? 4 1 ful unspoilt countryside mi Ox- 
Age ; ford (convenient transport arranged) wel- 
comes guests for happy autumn | lidays 
“ " niin A 13 available for those seeking a 
EXHIBITIONS warn eerful winter's nc ome Walk- 
(CZECHOSLOVAK GRAPHIC ART. Prints ing acres, & agg 
Hottar Soctery. 74. South Audey { delicious meals, with 
5 Sat. 10-1, to Sept. 30th every ad ideratior Bro- 
LE’S ART GALLERY 121. Charing | chure we 
»s Road Wec.2 Cc ape DONISTS HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE.— 
Y iE bitior 5 (ine On a well-earned holiday you deser 
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and lia by G Pirst-class service and cuisine elephone 
de Hea s 196 Tottenharz every room Cocktail bar. Jack Pad- 
bury’s orchestre Excellent train service 
l ra 7. Ar 1h hours from Victoria Proprietors: 
Fr Gre N 4. St Pimm'’s Ltd.—Terms application to th 
are, S W.1 t 14tr MANAGER P. Churchma Tel.: East- 
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: o free VV AyYFaRer RESTAURANT Care 
ConTinentate and Swnace Bar 20 
eS Grar e Place. Orchard St. W1 MAYfair 
HOLIDAYS 5125. Between Mount Royal and Selfridges 
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Horet Pitlochry Pertt re f dinner Lunca ‘ 5 No 
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is N ¢ r ‘ yolf 
¢ Sé Or r s a B ne- 
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HOT Ex i Seaso 
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ENGLEFIELD a Surrey. THE 
LODGE HOTE for comfortable winter 
residence at 1 re asonable terms All 
rooms fitted h & c. and gas fires 
Beautiful gardens and good food. London 
only 20 miles Egham Station buses and 
Green Line coaches pass door Tel 
Egham 197/359 

EXMOUTH. THE SEAGULL HOTEL are 
hoping to welcome and cosset old friends 
this Autumn—Breakfast in bed; Cookie’s 
best efforts; warmth; peace and sunshine 
before Winter sets in. Tel. 2582 

Nr. EXMOUTH. ew HOTEL 
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HYTHE, Nr. Southampton, Hants WEST 
CLIFF — HOTEL offers, in its tranqu 
surroundir overlooking Southa mpton 
Water Country House life at its best 
is practised the of gracious living 
courteous Staff interesting fare 
cellar nfort and warmth. An 
winter in or to live tn indef 
Te Hythe 2277 
HENDON BAL L, Lon- 
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NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BI 
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PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL 
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Wes: "Tel ichmond 3763 
SIDMOUTH. a on ge HOTEL. in 
sunny seclusion hundr ards from the 
his one-t ime RESIDENCE 
appeal to look for winter 
mth, r catering and 
mal se U the personal 
ion of 1d Mrs. Martin. From 
5} ens > ‘st imouth 221 
SIDMOUTH. — 4Y HOT This 
sunny positioned family hotel, under the 
persona! direction of Mrs. W s. Sanders. 
offers comfort and good catering in & 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness 
yf its climate Tel. 90 
TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL... where you 
can Winter well, for nowhere abroad will 
you find that traditional British regard 
for personal comfort and a Chef more 
sympathetic ,to individual needs. A suite 


? Whatever your 
write to S. R. Paul, 


or a sunny” bedroom 
personal a ge ee “ 


the General Manage 

TORQUAY. WELLS WOOD HALL HOTEL 
Happily situated, homely, well-heated 
This hotel has always been much sought 
after for Winter Residence. For the 
months beginning October Ist next, only 3 
Double and 4 Single rooms remain _uniet, 








at terms varying from 5) gns. to 
per person per week Brochure & 
on application to Mr S Mrs. B 4) 
Resident Proprietors Tel.: Torquay 37 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun 400ft up in 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
—_ the Coast Fully licensed First- 
lass cuisine Lift Cocktail Lounge and 
ba! lroom Free Golf on own sporting 
e Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
iw por AL HOTEL Por 
1 x comfort Facing 
“ed gardens in view of 
ss: Miss Story. Tel 
yuses, Limited 
WINDERMERE OLD ENGLAND HOTEL 
Facing -west with gardens to the 
water's odee One of the finest centres 
for the Lakes Good arrangements for 
car hire Tel. 49 Manageress 


Lodge. Trust Houses, Limited 
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